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ABSTRACT _ 

This manual is intended tb assist vbluriteers arid 
staff 6f volunteer brgariizatibris iri the design of projects in various 
cbihmuhity and social service areas. The first section of the manual 
is a guidebbbk that addresses such aspects of the planning, 
implemeritat ibrj , arid evaluatibri process as situational analysi s , needs 
assessmerit^ task~br ierited planning, progress and product evaluation , 
problem sblvi rig, arid follow-up. Addressed in a chapter dealing with 
methods are the following topics : information gather ing methods 
(library search, field surveys^ consult ing experts^ task forces, and 
technical conferences); planning and implementation methods 
(conununity organization , group discussion , bargaining and 
negotiation , model behavior , nonformai education , technical 
assistance, and cost analysis); and evaluation methbds^ (feedback, 
practical tests, and presentation of data and information).^ 
Concluding the guide are a series of fibw-tb-db-it manuals devoted tb 
health and primary care, water and sahi tatibh , riutritibri and fbbd 
production, education, ecbhbmic develbpmerit, cbmmuriity services > arid 
energy and conservation. (MN) 
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HAS^GE 



Peace, Corps' Infbrrratidri Cdllectidri & Exchange (ICE) _was_ 
established sd_t±i2t the strategies and techrxDlbgies devel- 
oped Peace Cb|^>s \tolunteers^ _ their ^ and their 
ddunterparts ccaiLd be itade available to the wide range of 
developrrent organizations and individual workers who mi^t 
find theiTt useful. TraJiling guides, lesson plans , 
project reports, itanmls and other Peace Odrps-generated 
irateirials developed in the field are collected and reviewed. 
Sciiie are reprinted "as is"; others provicSs a soui^ of field 
based inforrration for the production of nwiuals or for re- 
search in particular progr am areas. Materials that jou sub- 
mit to the InforTTation dollection & Exchange thus beoore 
part of the Peace Corps' larger contribution to development; 

Inforrmtion about ICE publications and services is available 
through: 

Peace^ Corps 

Inforrmtion Collection s ^change 
Office of Program ^velbfment 
806 cSnnecticxrt Avenue, N.W; 
Washington, D;C; 26526 




Md your experience to the ieE;fesource Center. Send rra- 
terial s that ybu^ve prepared so that v^.can .share them 
with others wbrkihg in tiie dev^lbprent field. Your tech- 
rticai insists serve as the basis for the genera tibh of 

iranuals, reprints and resciirce packets^ and ^ also 
ensure that is providing the niDSt updated > innovative 
probl^n^sblving badihicjues and infonratidh available to 
you and your f^lcv^ deVelbpreht vorfcers. 
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RREFftGE 



1. WHO CAN USE THIS BOOK 

It was written primarily for volunteers and staff of volunteer orgariiza- 
t tons, but it can be used by anyone developing and carrying oat social service 
programs: These volunteer areas are emphasized: 



- health and primary care 
" water and sanitation 

- nutriizion and food production 

- education 

- ecdridmic development 

- community service 

- energy conservat ion 



2. WHY A B OOK ON SYSTEMATIC PROJECT DESIGN 

Volunteers arid others providing services to people have a difficult job. 

• They may be assigned to an unfamiliar cbiniriuriity. 

• They may be asked to design^ select or work on a project 
with which they are not familiar. 

• They may not be certain how to get a project underway, 
how to involve the community or how to evaluate what 
they are doing. 



This Handbook will assist volunteers arid others in carrying out successful 
projects. It does so by: 



• Presenting issues which should be considered in developing 
volunteer proj ec ts 



• Assisting you to identify, in advance, problems which may 
occur. 

• Providing you with a series of methods arid techniques you 
may use in designing projects. 

• ^^^^^^^.^"S you with tools arid guidelines to plan and assess 
your projects; 



Also included with the Handbook is a bibliography of "Hbw-to-db-it " manuals 
concerned with specific voliiiiteer activities and projects. 



Ill 
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3; Higw THE HANDBOOK IS ORGAN-lX£G 



Tlicrc are three parts: 



1. 



A (Hiidebook, 



2. 



Methods , anci 



How-to-do-it Manuals: Siblibgraphy 



i • Tiie Guidebook (Part I) 

The Guidebook describes now to plan, impiement and evaluate projects. 
Each chapter is divided into sections describing: 



>tet4iods (P^.r t II) 

The Methods part p-resents some approaches for carrying out the various 
steps in systematic project design. 

Each method includes a description of the mrchod's advantages, dis- 
advantages, examples, and references. 

Each chapter in the nuidebook (Part I) suggests one or more methods to 
use in meeting the objectives cf the chapter. Review the methodc 
referred to and select those most useful. 



3 . -Row^^-^ao^i-t Manuals (Part III) 



A selected bibliography .-^f how-to-do-i t mniirials in .social service 
i:9 provided. Manuals are t',rouped according to project area. 



The Guidebook (Part I) provides procedures for planning, implementing and 
evaluating projects. Follow the guidelines presented ir each chapter and com- 
plete the planning fcrms. 

The Guidebook refers you to one or more of the Methods (Part II) . sections . 
Read those Methods sections and include appropriate methods in your plans. 




• The approacli: Ul-iat is this step? 

• the approach is important. 

• n to complete ) the planning forms 

_ - - ? which arc part of 



4. 



HOW TO USE THE HANDBOOK 
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If you need A Hbw--tb-do-'i t. mahun 1 fbr further gaidance, read Part III md 
^scMOc-t :i mnnant or mariu.ils wIdcH appear to be useful. 

As noloci, tlic Handbook luis thrco majhr sections — tl»o (U. i liehoc^k . I s 
^Virt 1; the Methods Section Is Par-L 11; and How-to-do-it Manuals is Pari 111. 

If you are not certain how to use either the Guidebook or the Methodi" 
coiisult Cllairt 2 bh page 8. ' 

^ IJLlSi.*- consult CoJumh 1, in which you will find a series 

of statements.: ()rie or more oi^ these statements may fit 
your sitaation as a volunteer. 

fiiE5^-. wi^eri^you find a statement in Column 1 which 
<iescribes your situation, read_the box in Coiamn 2 which is 
along side the statement that fits your position; there 
vou will find, hopefully, a solution, to your problem and 
the chapter in the Handbook to consult. 

Third: in Column 3, along side your "solution" in eoiamn 21, 
you will find the method or approach to use in solving your 
problem. 



5. Hew THE HANDB OOK WAS DEVELOPED * 

life idea for a Handbook on planning, implementing, and evaluating volun- 
teer projects was suggested by the Office of Citizen Voluntary Participation 
(OCVP), in ACTION, Washington, D.C. ACTION is the U.S. government agency 
concerned with volunteer programs. 

ncVP asked Boston University's Center fo? Educational Development in 

Health (Croil) to develop arid field test the Handbook. A two-phase project 
plan was developed: 

_ in. ring Phase I the Handbook was produced in draft form, read by people 
in volunteer programs, and tested and reviewed by volunteers arid staff in 
v(> Inn Leer programs in Jamaica and Sri Lanka. The material will be revised 
again, and in Phase II, the Handbook will be applied to a variety of volunteer 
projects abroad arid in the United States. 
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PART I 



GUIQEBOQK 



The Guidebook describes the steps and procedures 
in planning , imp lemeh ting, and evalua t ing proj ects 
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iNTRDDUCTM 

THE PLANNING^ IflPLEMTATION^ AND EVALUATION PROCESS 



A. WHY PROiSRAMS FAIL / 

iluman service programs pre sometimes not successfai for many reasons. 
Tht' most freqnentiy given reasons — the shortage of manpower, the J^ck of 
knowledge and skills, and the shortage of equipment and materials are 
rarely the major factors. There are more important issues: _ the fyailure to 
plan, to develop r.eamwork and consensus ^ to identify and analyze problems arid 
resources, to establish realistic goals ^ arid thus co ef f ectivel.y yorgariize 
liiinari resources to carry out workable prograins. / 

Here is what we mean: / 

• A poorly ^maintained bus breaks down and students are not 
delivered to class. 

• The sanitation expert is not available; as a result, the 
wells are improperly constructed, 

• Cemjirit is riot delivered, so a village latrine is not 
rOTs true ted, 

• Seedlings arrive, but are dried but.. .the refbrestatidri 
project fails. 

• - "I th workers wait for patients to come to the health 
centers --but they rarely do, Meariwhile, health rieeds 
go unattended. 

We may view these as failings, shortcomings, or breakdowns in the system, 
indeed they are, but the sources of the breakdown, in the final analysis, is 
human failure, such as: 

• A failure to understand the setting in which projects 
must function . 

• Misinterpretation of the needs of the people to be served, 

• Settirig urirealistic goals. 

• iriadeqiuate plaiiriirig 

• No attempt made to evaluate if the project works, 

• The absence of a I terriative courses of action . 

• The inability to identify arid respbrid to problems, 

• The failure to mobilize* reluctant individuals arid groups. 

3 
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A problem solving approacli wiii be used; It will help to: 

• Uhderstarid the setting or ehvlrbriraent in which the 
project will function; 

• identify the problem or issues; 

• Specify the end results or products to be produced; 

• Recognize whether or not we have identified all 
the elements of a problem; 

• Identify the steps which will lead to the end result; 

• Specify the resources needed ; 

• Recdgpize whether or not progit^cs is bccurrihg; and 

• ^ecogiij.^e whether the goals have been reached. 



B, THE PARTS OF SYSTEMATIC PROJECT DESIGN 
AND IMPLEMENTATION 

The nature of a volunteer *s assignment can vary from well-defined to 
undefined c^ssignments . Here are three situations: 

1. A volunteer may be assigned to a well-defined job^ such 
as going to a specified village^ enrolling 25 adults in 
a riutritibri education prbgraifn, and using a previously- 
developed curriculum to teach the program. 

2. A ypluhteer may be assigned to ah area cbhtairiing 15 
villages arid told to cbristriict wells iri three villages, 

3. A volunteer may be assigned without a specific work 
assignment to a place for one year, 

Iri all three situatibris, voluriteers cari develop their projects fbllbwirig 
the Systematic Project Design prbc'ss. However, the extent to which steps 
will be used will vary. In the case of the first situation, for instance, 
the project development process wiii not be as detailed as in the case of the 
second, and especially the third example. 

Chart 1 presents Systematic Proj ect Design, a problemr^identif ying and 
problem-solvirig process. It describes the project as a_ series of step>s from 
the iriitial coritact with a cbraitiuriity to successful com|5letiqri of the project, 
YOU l^^ILL NOT NECESSARILY FOLLOW EACH STEP IN THE ORDER PRESENTED IN CHART 1, 
WHERE YOU WILL START WILL DEPEND ON YOUR PROJECT AND YOUR EXPERIENCE WITH THE 
COMMUNITY, 

We identify the "givens" by conducting a Sitaational Analysts and People 's 
Needs Assessment . 
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The Situational Analysis (Chapter I) 

This is logically the f irst step , because ybii need to Rridw about the 
people arid their setting before ydu can begin to plan a project,^ 



The Situational Analysis iilust answer these quesltidns: 

• What are the organizations with which yoa will 
be concerned? 

• Who are the people with whom you work? 

• How do they live? 

• What is the physical setting of the community in 
which you will work^ 

The Needs Assessmen t (Chapter II) 

This step identifies and describes your project. The Needs Assessment 
must answer such questions as: 

• What will be the specific learning objectives 
of a training program? 

• is a school needed? 

• How large will the school be? 

• Is a well needed? 

• Where will it be constructed, and what will be 
its capacity? 

• What nutritional deficiencies will the home gardens 
ovoicome? 

Once the Needs Assessment has produced a description and definition 
of your proposed project^ the project may require review and ap>proval. 

Project Planning and Implementation, Evaluation, arid Problem— Solving 
are carried out at the same time. 

Task Oriented Project Planning and Implementation (Chapter III) 

Project p].anning should occur before the project starts.. It involves 
setting goals, and determining a step-by-step procedure for achieving 
each goal. Planning also determines what materials/supplies, equip- 
ment, and personnel are needed to carry out the project. 
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A; Progress and Project Evaluation (Chapter IV) 

The purpose of evaluation is to obtain. infcrmatibri before, during, arid 
after the project. The triairi purpose of evaluation is to keep the 
project rridvirig ahead. ^v alUa ^ar dn is also useful itT fjLndirtg out if 
the ptrdj Qct hss 3chi8V8d^-i^£^s-^oa.l . 

5. Prbbletp-Sblv^rig (Chapter V) 



If tasks defined by the project planners are not carried out or are 
not on schedule, corrective action is needed. 



This section gives you help in identifying problems and suggests 
remedies - 
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Chart 1 



SYSTEMATie JROdFeT fiFSlGN^^ IMi='LEMENTATIOti 



Situational 

ANAhYSiS 







Neebs 
Assessment 





1 




f 






Planning and 

lMPbEMENTATI(3N 




Progress and 
PRODoeT Evaluation 


1 


Problem- 
Solving 
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Cblurhh 1 Cbliimh 2 Column 3 



If Yoar Froblem Is 


Begin With 
Chapter 


Use One or More of 
These Methods 


You have been assigned to a 
new and. strange connnunity. 
You would like to know how 
many infants there are in a 
village, how many people have 
goats, how often people go 
to the health center, etc. 


Chapter I 


Library Search, page 75 

Field Survey, page 78 

Observacion, page 78 

Consult Experts, page 84 

Task Forces, Technical 
Conferences, page 84 


You are Just starting your 
volunteer assignmerit arid do 
not kribw what to do. 


Chapter I 


Same as Above 


You are familiar with i.he 
coiranunity in which you will 
work, but do not know how to 
identify a project 


Chapter II 


Connnuriity Orgariizatibris , 
page 86 - 

Group Discussion, page 89 

Bargaining and Negotiation, 
page 94 

Field Surveys, page 78 


You have several project 
ideas and must narrow yoar 
selection to one 


Chapter ii 


Same as Above 


You have a volunteer project 
defined, but you do riot kribw 
what the specific tasks are, 
how they should be carried 
out, and other practical 
details. 


Chapter III 


Same as Above 


You are plaririirig a project 
with villagers; they strongly 
prefer a poultry cooperative; 
you kribw ridthirig about 
pou^.try or cooperatives 


Chapter II 


Look at How-to-do-it Manuals 
page 121; order appropriate 
manuals 
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If Yont Problem Is 


Chapter 


Use One or ^fora of | 
These Methods j 


1 Your volunteer project is 
1 well-defined; however, you 
1 are not sure how to start it, 
1 what should be done iinmed- 
1 lately, when supplies should 
1 be ordered 


Chapter III 


Sattie as Above 1 

o 1 


1 Your project is underway, 

I uu L Liixiigo are not progress— 

1 ing as they should — 

1 attendance in classes is 

1 vJLujjjJxiig ULL , pr'jimsea 

j assistance from t'illagers is 

1 not forthcoming 


Chapter V 


Nbh-fbrmal Education 1 
including on-the-job 1 
training, page 99 1 

Providing Model Behavior, | 
page 97 1 

Group Discuss ibri^ page 89 j 






Bargaining and Negotiation; | 
page 94 1 


1 Your project is underway. 
1 You are not certain how 
E effective or iisp^iil vmiT* 
1 project will be. 


Chapter IV 


Group Discussion, page 89 | 
Field Survey, page 78 1 


1 You want to find out what 
1 community members think 
1 of your project. 




Feedback, page 110" 1 


1 Your prdjiect is underway, 
1 and you are facing a 


Chapter III 


Consult one or more of the 1 
How-tb-db-it Manual 1 
see page 121 1 

Consult Experts i page 84 | 

Library Search; page 75 1 

Cost Analysis , page 106 | 


You may be plaririihg your 
project or have one under- 
way; nnd are faced with two 
opposing groups in the 
village — one group wants 
the project to go in one 
direction, the other group 
in another direction 


Chapter V 


Bargaining and Negotiation; | 
page 94 1 

Group Discussion, page 89 1 

Coimhuriity Orgahizatibriv 1 
page 86 1 

Providing Model Behavior, 1 
page 97 1 



GHAPTE[L_U .SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS 



A. INTRDDUGTION ' 

You have been assigned to the coinmunity in which you will work. luu 

may or may not have a specific project. You may not be familiar with the 

community. Your first task should be to study the coiranunity in which you 

will work ~ understand thejeople, their beliefs, characteristics and 
problems: Thi^sis called a SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS. ' 



B. SI THAT I ON AL ANALYS4^: 
mAT-^ mYj AND WHEN 



IvHiat is a 

SITUATIONAL 

/\NALYSIS? 



An analysis of the community and setting in which yoa 
will work. Your interest is to learn about the people 

cdrnmuriity , riot the project you will 
eventually complete. 



U^iy a 

STTOATiONAL 
/\NALYSIS? 



To_ assist you in identifying physical, social, and 
cultural factors important _to you, sensitize yoo to 
the cdminuriity. To become familiar with the community 
and the cormnunity familiar with you. To collect infor- 
matton to assist in project plaririirig. 



Is a 

SITUATIONAL 

?\NAT:YSIS 

necessary? 



To determineif a. SITUATION ANALYSIS is necessary, 
answer quest ibris below: 

^- l^?'^.^ ^n^J^ost of your fellow volunteers had 

previous experience with the cdmmuriity? 



1. Yes 

2. No 



□ 
□ 



2. 



Has the cbminunity had previous experience with 
volunteers? 



Yes 
No 



□ 
□ 
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3: Are most community leaders able to explain tlie 
purpose of your volunteer organization? 

1. Yes Q 

2. No Q 

4. Will comrauriity participation be an important 
factor to the success of ydur project? 

1. Yes 2 

2. No 

5. Does the success of_ your project depend on 
your ability to work with the cdiiimUnity? 

1. Yes Q 

2. No Q 

6. Do you have the following iriformatibn about 
the community in which you will work? 

a. the population of the cdramunity by 
age and sex groups 



Yes 



□ 2. NO □ 



a map of the community showing, where 
the main buildings, houses, wells, etc. 
are located 



Yes 



□ 2 N. □ 



who the formal and informal leaders of 
the community are 



1 . Yes 



d. a list of the main types of work being 
done in the community 

^- SI ^- i~i 

e. the main sources of income 

^* CD ^° B 

f. the number of households with safe water 
in the house 



I . Yes 



□ 2 ..m □ 
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g. the proportion of children 6 through 
15 years of age not in school 

1. Yes 2 2. No rn 

h. the prbpdrtibri of children who show some 
signs of poor nutrition: veiry thiri^ 
bloated belly, blind, goiter, etc. 

1. Yes Q 2. No 

i. the number, of infants who died in the 
past year before reaching one 7^ear 

1. Yes □ 2. No n 



( j| GUIDELINE H> c. GUIDELINES FOR SITUATIONAL ANALVSIS 



After coniple ting the questionnaire, counf^the number 
of points you have received by_ totaling the numbers 
along side each box you have checked ~ either 1 or 
?_P9^"^^_^°^ each question. Write in the space the 
total number of points you count. - — 



If your total 
score is 14 
points 



You may have a completed SiTUATiONAL ANALYSIS. Review 
your information asking these questions: 

• Is your information no more than six months old? 

• Does the information you have consist of a 

survey of all the main groups in the 
cbmrauriity? 

• Was the information collected in a systematic 

way? 

If you can still answer '*yes" to these questions, then 
you may want to skip the SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS. 



if your total 
score I s inore 
than IS, but 
less than 18 



You may Have a fairly complete SITUATIONAL ANAI.YSTS: 
Review tlie 3 qviestloris ll.^tod aluw^ . If voiir ahnwtM 
to eacli is "yos" , i't^cii l*n t o youv tjucvj t I oiiii.i I rt* : 
examine your respbiises to que stl oris I t iirij^j^i S . 
If ybiir score for any of tliese. questldris is"2", 
then you shbiP.J complete a SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS. 



It your score 
is greater 
tliah 18 



Comnletie a thorough SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS. 

Forn 1, page 15 ^ is asample form you may want to use 

in completing your SITUATIO>IAL ANALYSIS. 



How to 

s^pSp^ f^tc_ _a 

SITUATIONAL 

ANALYSIS 



Review the following form, page IS 

• detete tnforrnatiori u'fhzoh is not important 

• add information requi'Vcments ifnporiani to you 



Now complete Fonn //l, SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS, which 
follows . 



i4 



B3 



Name: 

bate: 

Project ; 



Form 



_ai_T_t 



ISSUES 



Popajatton 
1. a. Total estimated population : 



b. Age structure: 

• Infants lesj? than due year 

old 



children 1-4 



• ')ther age group?: 

5-14 

15-59 



60 and over 



classify age gtoups by sex 



5-14 
15-59 



male — 












[ over 





Total households 



d. Average numbiir of individuals 
piBr household 



Education 

2. a. Number of primary and seconci^r 
schools 

b: Other schools 



c. Percent of primary age and 
secondary age children in 
school - — 



POSSIBLE METHODS 



Ivibfary Search, 
page 75 

Field Surveys., 
page 78 



METHODS YOU USED 



Field Surveys, 
page 78 

Con nul ting 
Experts , 
page 84 
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ISSUES 



POSSIBLE METHODS 

Library ;Search 
of existing 
studies and 
reports siicH 
as census 
reports, 
page 75 

Field Surveys, 
page 78 

Consulting 
Experts ^ 
page 84 



METHODS YOU USED 



d. Student /teacher ratio 



e. Estimate of adult literacy 



3. Living arrangements: Descvihe the 
most aorman ai^^^e7neht(s) 

a. Type of Houses: 

• walls (brick, wood, baiubc-^) 

• roof (tile, zinc, thatch) 

• floor (tile, wood, cement, or 

dirt 

b. Average total floor space per 
house ^ 

c. Availability of electricity 



d. Water piped into house 



e. Where, cooking occurs; inside or 
outside ^ 



f . Ventilation; window in each 
room 



g. Availability of screens for 
^doors~^rid windows ■ 



h. Bathing facilities; in house or 
outside "_T 



i. -Toilet facilities; in house, 
outside latrines, no latrines 



j. Water supply ; always available ^ 
variable supply 



k. Water quality; clean, not clean 



1. Source of water; well, spring, 
river or lake 
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, 25 



POSSIBIBLE MEtHODwS 



ME3:Hi!jDS YOU USED 



m. Prevalance of fleas arid other 
insects in house 



4. Health: Siw^co^ize _ data fvdm hedlih 
surveys 'if available or ask loadl 
health center staff to help you 
answer thece questions. 

a. Distance to nearest health 
' facility ; 



Are there periodic iramunization 
campaigns for coininon Illnesses - 
(dyptheria, whooping cough, 
tetanus, TB, measles)? 

Which illnesses., conditions are 

most common (number from* most 

common to least common: 

1 = most connnon, 5 = least 

c onunori ) 

• excessive coughJng/sore 

throats^ colds 



malnatrition/poor nutrition 



• vomiting/ diarrhea 



worms, ihtestihal problems 



• malaria 



d. Mortality: 

• average life expectancy at 
.birth 

• infant mortality (birth to one 

number of infants who died per 
ieOO, births. 

• under five mortality last cal- 
endar ye,ar. Number of child- 
ren one to five years who died 
per lOdd 



Field Surveys; 
page 78- 

Library 
Research; 
page 75 

Consulting 
Experts , 
page 84 
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ISSUES 






lUU yjocsV 


5. Sotvictl stttting: 




Field Surveys, 










page 78 






.i^ Local cultural practices 


which 








Miilght affect a project 




Consulting 










Experts , 






— ✓ 





page 84 






b. Family structure 










c. Major religious groups. 










Majo^ caste class groups 


--- ■ 


















... 


u_ 




I 




e. Community decision-making 


process 












-/ 
C 


/ 


- 




- - 
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ISSUES 



PeSSIBtE l^THODS 



METHODS YOU USED 



f. Coinmuriity leaders both fbritial arid 
informal 



g. Orgariizatidh of conmiunity ' s 
goverrimerit 



h. History and experience with 
volunteers 



6. Physical setting: 

a map of the coflinunity avail- 
lich indicates major 



Is 
ai 

wells ^ houses^ rivers^ agric 

ture areas? Yes No 

If hot, make brie. 



able which indicates major 
boundaries, roads, footpaths, 
wells ^ houses^ rivers^ agricul- 



Field Survey i 
page 78 

Consulting 
Experts -y 
page 84 
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ISSUES 


POSSIBLE METHODS 


METHODS YOU USED 


b. Major envirdnm^ntal character- 
istics which might affect your 
project i such as climate, soil, 
rain, etc. 

7. Economic activities : 


- 




a . Total cash iricbme of the cbiraiiun- 
ity (estimate) 




■ 


b. Percentage of households with 




- 


c. Percentage of cdinraUnity workers 
in hbn-agricultural work? 






d. Percentage of workers in agri- 
culture 






e. Three major crops produced in 
the cbmmUriity 






1) 






v2) 






3) 






f. Average family size of land 
holdings 






g. Kind of animals raised for food 

h. Percentage of young people 15-30 

who are employed? Who 

are Ibbking for work? 
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CHAPTER -111 



DETERMINING WANTS AND NEEDS 

A. INTRQDUGTIQN 

Your SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS is underway, perhaps completed. You are 
generally familiar with the setting in which you will work. Now you want 
to think about and plan a project. You must complete a NEEDS ASSESSMENT. 



B. NEEDS ASSESSMENT; 
WHAT^ mYj AND WHEN 



The identification and description of the cbmmunity ' s 
needs to be satisfied by a project. A NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
verifies the project is needed and wanted by the 
community . 



What is a 
NEEDS 

ASSESSMENT? 



Why a 
NEEDS 

ASSESSMENT? 



A community has many needs; your project cannot satisfy 
ail needs; priorities must be identified. You and the 
community may or may not agree on priorities. A 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT will help reach agreement. Later, you 
will plan the project in detail. At the NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT stage you will determine _whether_ or not the 
project has corninuriity support arid if it will improve 
the quality of life of the cbmmuriity. 



When do ybti 
perform a 
NE^S 

ASSESSMENT? 



You perform a NEEDS ASSESSMENT before you begin plari- 
riirig your project. This step helps you focus on a 
project important to the cbmmuriity which ybu are 
serving. 
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(:jteUIDEL-INEsl> c. . GUIDELirtES FOR NEEDS^S5-&! 



WliLc.li of tlio fo 1 Idwlrij^. best dc'SL-r i bos your asslgntnent: 

Exaiiip le 1 : ^_^P^ L' ^ <^ sg j finme n t r In n Hpccirtc vH lnp,c you nro to 

assist 100 fniniiies in dovoiopioR vcpc table gardens. 



Example 2. 



A generally defined assignment : You have been told to 
examine the possibility of constructing latrines or 
school houses in several villages. 



Example 3. 



A n op€T^ ass^i - ^ 



YoU will go to one of several vi 



for 3 months, develop an 1 carry out a project, 



Wliicii Example 
best describes 
your 

ass ignment ? 



Place an "X" in the box which best describes your 
assigrimerit . 

Example i. [ | Example 2: | | Example 3. j j 



Your NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



must have been completed before your assignment: 

• t^at evidence is there that community members 

need and want gardens? 

• Is the soil and c limat e suitable for gardens ? 

• Is sufficient land available? 

• \^iat kind of vegetable should be grown? 

• Are there 100 families in tlie village who 

will participate? 

If you do riot have ariswers to questidris such as the 
above, examine Example 2, 



Your NEEDS ASSESSMENT must 

obtain specific ariswers such as: 

• Uhat villages are most interested in the services 
you can provide? 

• What villages are most in need of yoar assignment? I 
— — — ^ 




If Example 1 
best describes 
your 

«ass ignment 



If Example 2 
best describes 
your 

ass LKrimerit 



If Example 3 
best describes 
y bur- 
ass igniiierit 



Your NEEDS ASSESSMENT must identify 

• A project. 

• Ilia village in which you will work; 



In each example you will use one or more methods. In 
Example 1, you will be more concerned with verifying 
your assignment. In Examples 2 arid 3, you will produce 
specific information. 

._e next step is to identify the issues for your 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT. 



What do you 
want to learn 
from your NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT? 



Form. 2, page 27, is a sample form you may want to use in 
completing your NEEDS ASSESSl^NT, Review iij add or 
delete questiohs relevant to your NEEDS ASSESSI^NT. 



Select the 
methods you 
will use 













Here 


is 


a list of possible methods to use in 


conducting 


a NEEDS 


ASSESSMENT: 


• 


Briefly review each method. 




• 


Select one or more methods for your NEEDS 




ASSESSMENT by placing an *'X" in the 






appropriate box . 






1 


Group Discussion arid Commurii ty 








Meetings, page 89 


□ 




2 


Bargaining and Negotiations ^ 


□ 






page 94 




3 


Task Forces i page 84 


□ 




4 


Field Surveys, page 78 






5 


Observatibri, page 78 


□ 




6. 


Consulting Experts, page 84 


□ 




7. 


Library Search, page 75 


□ 
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Compare 


Critically review your list of methods and 


the 


issues 


methods 


on which you wish to focus. 






selected and 










issues u o De 


• 


Will the methods you selected produce 


t* ^ 

une 




ariswe red 




answers you heed? 








• 


Are you certain your methods will: 










• - identify the needs of all or most 










commanity members? 










- produce agreeiuerit? 








• 


Do you have the time and resources to 


use 


the 






methods selected ? 











Using the methods you have selected and Form illy 
comp?.cte your NEEDS ASSESSWENT. 



D , NOXE- ON WANTS AND NEEDS 



What if You Disagree With the Community's Priorities for Projects? 

When doing a 'needs' assessment, you may have a different point of view 
than the villagers. For exafflple^ in a village with 1500 peoplie and ten 
latrines, many villagers may have hook or round worms and diarrhea- You 
think the village needs sanitary latrinec and clean and safe water. When 
you perform your needs analysis, however, you find that the villagers do 
not agree. Some want _ latrines , others want accossible water, others may 
riot be interested in latrines. - 

Four points should be made: 

1) Wants are different from needs . People may want things which they 
do not nee d and which may harm them. 



- adults want cigarettes 

- childreri want candy 

People may have unrecognized nt^eds (the latrine example above) . 
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You should accept a person where he Is now . To gain the confidence 
of the community^ you should focns on one community-felt need. 

Recognizing a dtfftcoit problem . When all the available evidence 
irdicates the conmunity really ne^4s- soTtiethirig, but they want 
sbujething alse, you are faced with a difficult problem; 

• Ignore what the community wants and you are 
likely to lose their support and interest 

• In some cases, if you support and carry out 
what the community wants , you may be involved 

in a prcjiect which will benefit only a small O 
number of people or may not be used by the 
community . 

Analyzing the ^r^blem^ possible resolutions . When faced with a 
conflict of needs versus wants ^ ask youself these questions; 

a. Who will benefit from the project? 

b. Will the project require changes in the behavior of 
people? 

c- When completed ^ will the project's product be ignored 
because it requires changes in behavior which are new 
and strange? 

d. Is it possible to accept what the community v/ants 
as your project and then develop a strategy such as 
a community education program focusing bh commuriity 
needs? 
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Nflme : 



bate: _ 
Project ; 



Form #2 



^SMENT 



ISSUES 



1. What are the chief problems of the 
coinniuhity? List in order of 
importance . 



POSSIBLE METHODS 



2. What help would villagers like? 



3. What assistance to the project will 
the community provide? 



Discuss ideas for a project with 
cbmmuriity leaders. Do they agree? 



Field Survey, 
page 78 

Consulting 
Experts , 
page 84 

Task Forces, 
page 84 

Technical 
Assistance , 
page 102 

Cdmmuhity 

Organizations ^ 
page 86 

Group 

Discussion^ 
page 89 



METHODS YOU USED 



Group 

Discussion 
Community 
Meetings ^ 
page 09 



and 



Bargaining and 
Negotiation, 
page 94 
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ISSUES 


POSSIBLE METHODS 


METHODS YOU USED 


if riot. 


how can the project be 


Group 




changed 


to make it acceptable? 


Discasston 1 






and 






Community 






Meetinjgs ^ 



5. Project Title: 



6- Project objectives arid purposes: 
a. What is the expected outcome? 



b. Why is this outcome impbrtarit? 



Group 

Disciissibri 
arid 

Conmunity 
Meetings , 
page 89 

Task Forces, 
page 84 

Group 

Discussion 
and 

Comrauriity 
Meetirigs , 
page 89 

task Forces, 
page 84 

Field Surveys^ 
page 78 

Observation, 
page 78 

Negotiation, 
page 94 
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:_ 

ISSUES 






POSSIBLE >fETH0DS 


METHODS YOU USED 


7; How wiii the project interact with 






the conunanity check the box 






which best applies: 







No changes in community 
behavior are required 

Change iri coimnunity 
behavior is required 

The product produced 
may be rejected by 
the cbmmuhity 



□ 
□ 

□ 



8. If 3a^ ^^^.^'^ have been checked, 
how wiii the issues be resolved? 



Group 

Discussion 
and 

Community 
Meetings , 
page 89 



Describe the project in detail : 
a. What is the project? 



b. ApP^o^i^^teiy how many people 
wiii benefit directly from the 
project ? 



Group 

Discussion 
and 

Cominuhity 
Meetings , 
page 89 

Task Forces i 
page 84 

Consulting 
Experts i 
page 84 
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ISSUES 



c. Approximately how many people 
will Indirectly benefit frdtn . 
the project? 



d. X'Jhb are: 

-the direct beneficiaries? 



-the indirect beneficiaries? 



e. What will be produced or developed j 



in the project? 



f. Where will the project products 
be located? . 



10. Does the project have the support of: 



a. Necessary local gbverhiherit 
a.'^ehcies? 



b. Your organization? 



c. The coimnunity? 



Group 

Discussion 
and 

Conmunity 
Meetings^ 
page 89 

Consulting 
Ekperts^ 
page 84 

Task Force, 
page 84 
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ISSUES 



POSSIBLE METHODS 



METHODS YOU USED 



11. Is there reasonable expectation 
that the project can be compieted 
during your assignment? 



L2. Is there^ reasonable expectation that 
necessary supplies and equipment 
are available? 



a. Equipment 

b. Supplies - 



/c. Community Managers 



3 . / Other Issues 



Croup 

Discussion 
and 

Community 
Meetings, 
page 89 

Consulting 
Experts i 
page 84 

Task Forces , 
page 84 
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JS^ QRIfiNTFH J 



AND iMPLEntNTATION 



A, INTR( 



You have cotnpleted vour SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS and NEEDS ASSESSMENT. 

From the SITUATIONAL ANA'jYSl S^ vou know the fir-otOems , streng^tha, and resource 
within the connnunity. From che NEEDS ASSESSMENT, yoo,"your fellow volunteem 
and the community have defined a project which focuses on important needs in 
the community , the project has the support of kay community Leadiirs^ and 
ha3 the possibility of being completed. 

Th next step is to plan the pfh i^ct bri a step-by-step b^sis. 



B . TASK ORIENTED PLANNING; . 
WHAT> WHY^ AND WHEN 



What is 
Task 

Oriented, 
Plaririirig? 



It is breaking a project down into the specific steps 
(or tasks) which: tinables you to move frc»m where you are 
now to where you want to be when the project is 
completed . 



Wherif* you wane to go: 
a nridge crossing a 
stream 



Other examples : 



Where you are now: 
a stream without a 
bridge cross ill p. 




Where we want to go: 
a motorable road into 
the village 



; ''-^ i ^.rh at 



^ Where we are now: 
nn TTotorable road 
inti.i the village 



Wher'j we Vint to go: 
20 T]~'zw laLrjnes each 



are no^-- : 



3^ 



Task 

Oriented 
Planning? 



Task Oriented Planning ^helps us : :: 

t 

• make projects work? 

• determine how to move from the beginning to the end 

identify the necessary resources and where they are 
needed. 

• determine whether or hot the project rs--bTj: schedule 
and if hot, why 



Is 

Task 

Oriented 
Planning 
necessary^ 



Planning is always necessary ;_ how much depends oh the 
cbmplexity of your project. Projects vary in complex- 
ity: a simple project such as a half -day ueetihg of 
pregnant women in a village will require far less 
planning than a project constructing a suspension 
bridge over a river 3G feet wide. 



When 
do you 
plan? 



Planning occurs "after data from the needs analysis is 
available. Planning decisions are made on the basis 
of the needs analysis. Planning continues throughout 
the pjroject. 
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GUIBEblNES- FOR TASK ORIENTED -R ROJECT 

IMPLEMENTAT I ON 



How to 

complete 
Task 
Oriented 
Planning 



Do not develop the plan without the complete involvement 
of your fellow volunteers and community leaders. 
Here are some methbds you may want to use: 

1- Cdhsultihg .Experts^ Task Forces^ Technical 
Conferences, page 84 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



Group Discussions, page 89 
Bargaining and Negotiations, page 94 
Technical Assistance, page 102 
Cost Analysis^ page 106 
Feedback, page 110 



Nexti think of your project as a ladder or series of 
steps extending from where you are now to where you 
want to go. 



Where we want to go 
or be when the project 
is completed 



Where we aire how 




Step 1 : 
Where we 
want to be 
when the 
project is 
completed 



P???^^^^ ^^^?^^y^^<^ specifically what your project will 
produce, or result in, when it is completed — the last 
step or the end of the ladder. 



BEGINNING 
J 



END 
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• The project will complete 16 new sanitary disposal 
facilities in each year for 3 years in village A and 
work with the villagers to insure proper use. 

• The project will complete in six months oiw HUHj>onHloii 
bridge crossing the stream in village B capable of 
supporting 1 bullock or 5 people. 

• The project will convert k foot path, approximately 
800 meters long, into a motorable road, thus 
completing a motorable rdad to village C in 6 months 



• The project will involve 25 families in village D in 
developing family gardens approximately 300 square 
meters each to produce nutritious food for family use. 

• The project in 3 rabhths will recruit 10 youths age 
14 to 21 in village E and enroll them in a course 
combining basic reading and skill development in 
poultry raising, craft work, or goat raising - 



Now write your end of project description on Form #3, 
page 41. 



Step 2 : 
Where are 
we now? 



Again, think of your project as a ladder or a series 
of steps. 



Here is where 
bur project is 
now 



END 



We have , in 
Step i, defined 
what oar project 
will produce or 
result in when 
it is completed. 
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Some • Village. A has a population of llOO people and 5 water 

Examples sealed latrines. ^ 

• Residents of village B must ford a stream (30 meters 
wide) or walk 5 km to the nearest bridge, 

• There is no motorable road in or out of village C. 

• Approximately 40% of the residents in village D 

suffer from nutritional deficienty disease; Twenty-five 
parents in the village of 600 families will stimuiate 
villagers to develop kitchen gardens. 



Now write your beginning of project description on 
Form #3, page 41. 









Step 3: 


You know where yoU want to be when 


the project is 


Specifying 


completed and where you are now. Next we describe how 


the steps in 


to move from Step 1 to Step 6. 




the ladder 




from the 






begirihihg 






to the 




5 


end 


.5 — 


J J 






Where jjrbject 
will be when 
completed 


3 






J T""^ 






Where project is now 






Examples of moving now to the end of the project. 



1. 

2, 

3. 
4. 



Conduct orientation program on importance of latrines. 



Identify 16 village families willing to supply the 
land, some of the supplies, and labor. 

Select latrine sites which meet sanitary requirements, 

Obtain template or form to construct 10 water sealed 
squat plate and piping. 



Obtain necessary supplies to construct water sealed 
squat plate and piping. 
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6, Cbristruct 10 water siaaled sqiiat plates or assemble 
piping. 

?• Dig one latrine hole* 

8, Construct one latrine housing* 

9, Conduct brientatibri prbgrain on use of and maintenance 
of latrines. 

10, Dig reihairiihg latrine hbles, 

11 . Construct retraining latrine housings. 

Project Bj 1, Organize village coinmittee to manage the planning 

^^3,, arid cbristructibri of the bridge. 

Village _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Bridge 2, Complete feasibility study fbi* design arid Ibcatibri 

of bridge. 

3. Submit specifications for bridge to village committee 

4. Submit list of equipment and supplies. 

5. Identify iridividuals responsible for project and 
supporting staff; 

6. Dig holes for footirigs. 

7. Put cement in footing holes. 

8. Put long boit in each footing hole with thread side 
up. Bolt extends 6" above cement « 

9. Lay main supporting beams over stream. Bolt down 
using footing bolts. Attach nucs, 

10. Lay planks across support beams. Nail down. 

11, Make railirig (attach uprights to mairi support beams). 



Project C: 1. Organize village committee to manage and direct 

„ ^ construction of road. 

Construction 

bf a 2. Survey existirig fbdt path fbr pbssible exparisibri iritb 
Motorabie a motorable road. 

^^^^ 3^ List supplies arid eqiiipmiBrit rieedisd. 

4. List manpower requirements. 



3. Submit list of supplies and equipment needs to appro- 
priate suppliers , 

6; Develop schedule for completion of road; 

7, Cut dbwri bushes at side bf existirig path. 
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8. Reffldve large rocks. 

9. Widen sides of road, 

10. throw loose soii in low areas on road; 

11 . Sfflddth earth. 

12. Dig simple V-shaped culverts for drainage across 
road where heeded. 

13. Throw even-sized stones on road. 

14. Ron roller (preferably motor driven) over road to 
push stones into road surface and level road. 

15. Teach villagers how to mairitaih road. 



Project I>: 

Family 
Gardens 



1. 
2. 



4; 
5. 
6. 



Identify 25 famLUes wUlihg to participate in garden project. 

Conduct health education programs relating to nutri- 
tional deficiencies. 

with participating families: 

a. plan size of gardens 

b. select crops. 

Collect and distribute supplies and equipment 
Start gardens. 



Assist participating families in conducting workshops 
for other villagers. 



Step 4 : 

Write 

your 

Tasks 



Use form #3 to list your tasks. Follow these steps; 
1. Produce a list of all the tasks in your project. 
Check the list of tasks. Then: 



2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



a. cpmbJLhebromi 

b- be certain tasks are specJ ftc , and foiicw guides on page 

list the tasks In tl>e order in i^lch they will be dompleted, aid 
nindser then Task i ( the fJrst task) to the last task. 

Write in the task number number and a bripf descript:fori 
for each task in Columns 1 and 2 of Form //3. 



In Column note by using an arrow ( > ) when each 



in Column 4, write in the name of the individual 
responsible for overseeing the comply on of the task. 

• the equipment, services, ijorkers and 

supplies needed. Also note the amount of each required. 

Once completed and approved, this form shoul'^ be posted to 
enable community members to assess project progress i 



Now cbn^lete Form 1f3 below. 
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Project: - _ _ _ 

Form g3 

DESCRIPTION OF ENB ANB RFGfNNlNR QF PROdECT AND TASKS 
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^a^k i-lrief Task 
'.'O. Description 



Week Number 



0^ 
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10 



n 



11 



I 



» ' 7 



erIcj. 



3 



6 



If i/our tas^ MtZZ . 
start in mk 4 and 
be oompleted the next 
week-, indicate starting 
md coffpl'etion dat'e. 
using m mm , 
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individual 
Responsible 



Equipment 1 Services, 
Supplies Needed 
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CHAPTER IV; PROGRESS AND PRODUC T EVALUATION 



Ai INTRODflCTION 



/ 

Evaluation of a P^pjfct gives 7^5 ^ steady stream df inf dirtnatibri on 
the progress of the project; the information allows you to make day-td-day 
decisions and_ improve the project. Information on the progress of a 
project is called "Feedback". End-o£--project evaluation tells you if your 
project has met its goals* 



B. EVALUATION: 
WHAT^ Wh 



What is 

Evaluation 



Evaluation enables you to obtain feedback on the 
project's operation. Obtaining feedback at f request 
intervals ale^-ts ybu to problems before they become top 
seridur to remedy. Iv; allows ybu to change direction if 
needed, to modify timetables, arrange fdr materials and 
supplies, or handle personnel disputes. 



Why 

Evaluation 



Tne prime reason for evaluating is to obtain feedback. 
You also evaluate to show to your supervisor that the 
project hns met its stated objectives ^ In this way 
you obtain evidence that your group of volunteers has 
successfully carried out its project, ^i^h information 
allows administrators to build upon ybiir experience^ 
repeat the project, dr replicate it elsewhere. It makes 
you and your fellow volunteers look good when your pro- 
ject is successful. 



When is — 

Evaluation 

done 



Evaluation is done before, during and after a project. 
Evaluation should take into account the data which was 
collected during the project planning phase (see 
Chapter III). This data includes infonnation on project 
gbals, prbject tasks, arid person arid material requirements 

P?oJ^ct, This data is cbllected before the 
project starts. Evaluation occurs at frequent intervals 
during the project, as well as at the end of the prdject. 



^o^ is 

Evaluation 

Done? 



* the detail^ evaluation process is described below. You 
heed tb.be dblective^ realistic and logical in yblir 
eYal^Jatioh. If the project works smoothly, very well. 
If it does riot, frequent feedback should help you. If 
ridthirig cari be done, this very fact is valuable. Your 
•positive experiences and your mistakes should both be 
documented. If the evaluation turns up some areas of 
unexpected difficulty, this should be describe!^, so that 
the same difficulties can be avoided in the future. 

One good way of developing useful information on a project 
is to keep a daily log. This, along with formal and 
informal feedback,* should enable you to write a report 
ainnarizing the project during the project and when it 
is completed. 



ijGUIDE£INESl > 



C, GUIDELINES FOR PROG RfSS-AN^^ROPUC-T^ 
EVALUATION 



First - — — 
Evaluation 
should be 
conducted 
when the 
project * 
starts 



Are the services/facilities planned how available? 
For instance: 

• Equipment, supplies, arid materials. Are these 
dri hariG . • 

• People resources. Are cotnmuriity voluriteers arid 
others available at the beglririirig of the 
jpirdject as plariried? 

• If either material resdurces or tnaripdwer are riot 
available, what alterriative cbursep of action 
aire possible? 

ffave one or more of the goals of the project already been 
met : 

• Have sdmeof the tasks specified iri Chapter III - 
been completed? ^ 
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For example; how would yoa evaluate at the l)g^nfliftg^ of 
a project to stock ponds in a commonity vith fish? You 
might answer questlbhs such as the following: 

• Are baby fish, equipment^ and supplies available? 

• Are villagers available to work with volunteers? 

• Do Volunteers know how to stock ponds* or have access 
to how-to-do-it manuals or expert advice? 

• Are there any fish in the ponds now? If so, describe 
type of fish and es,timate how many. 



To determitie if tjhe product is making progress during 
the project, follow these steps: 

• Determine, if the__tasks or activities ' which you listed 
in Form #3 (see Chapter III^ Task Oriented Planning 
and Implemeritatibri) are being carried out on schedule. 

Ybii require frequent feedback on progress. You can 
id ehtif y problems quickly . You also_ use feedback _ to 
see whether the project is oh ^schedule or ahead_ of 
schedule and determine how ybii can build iipoh these 
achievements. (See Jf e edback , Methbds Sectibri, page 110.) 



To detertnine whether ybU have achieved your goal, it 
is essential to describe in measurable terms what the 
project will produce when completed, 

• List chief measurable products, 

• How will ybu khbw if the pirbducts have been achieved? 
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Rug 

Cbbptirat Ivc 



Measurable Products at 
End of_Proj ect _ (f rbra 
page^7- End of Project 
Desciriptibri 



Plan specifying. how. the 
cooperative will sell and 
store rugs; how costs bf 
raw araterials will be 
handled ; how pricing 
will be determined; how 
profits w±i± be divided; 
and how records will be 
kept 

Quality bf rUgs Up to 
specified standards 



• 100 rugs prbduced 

• 50 rugs sold by 
cdcperative: 

• Central location for 
storing and Celling 
rugs available 

• 20% prbfit made by 
selling rugs 



How Will Product 
Br* Assessed? 



Written plan available 



Independent expert 
inspects rugs to 
see if up to 
standards 

Records 

Records 



Site Visit 



Records 
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Date: 

Project: - 

Form #A 

COMPLETING A PROG RESS AND PRODUCT EVALUATION 



ISSUES POSSIBLE mTHODS 

1 . Beginning of Project Evaluatloa '^. 




Are services/facilities, like those planned 
now available? For instance: 

Are equipment, supplies, imaterlals available See Form if3^ page 41 

to begin work on the project? Describe any 
shortages . 



Are people resources available? Volunteers? 
Community members? Describe any shortages. 



T 



If either material-*: or manpower are lacking^ 
what alternative courses of action are 
possible? 
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ISSUES 



POSSIBLE METHODS 



Have one or more of the goals of the project 
been partially met? 



Have any v^f the tasks specified been cbmple- 
ted? If yes, please describe. 



2. Progress Checks (These _ should be carried _ See Form ^3, page 41 

out at frequent intervals during rhe life of 
the project.) 

Are the tasks or activities which you listed See Feedback ^ page 110 

in your implementation schedule (Form #3) 
being carried but? 



Describe any problems. What remedial steps 
will you take? 



Are the tasks or activities you listed in your See also Chapter page 53 
impelmentatibri schedule (Form //3) on schedule? 
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ISSUES 



PQSytBfcE METHOD^ 



Describe any problem areas, Wli.it remedial 
steps will ybii take? 



Product Checks 

Using your end of project description, list 
the products of your project. 

How will yoo know that the products have been See Practical Tests, 
achieved at the end of the project? page 112 

Use Form below: 



Measurable Products at end of 
Project (from |5age 48) 



How Will Product be Assesj'ed? 



NOTE: If some products of your project were ±ii piaca at the 
start of the project, you will have to compare the 
beginning and end of project with respect to those 
products, j 
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CHAPTE R V: PROBLEM SOLVING 



A. 4 NTR0DUCT J^ 



Yoa have identified a project; ±t has the support cf the comraanity , 
a plan has been developed and you have started your project and may 
find:_ _ ... 

1. Your project is proceeding on the schedule developed 
in Chapter III. 

2. Your project may be falling behind schedxle. 

If your project is on schedule and is not fa'^.ing diff iculties, you 
can ignore this chapter. However, if ydu are behind scheCule or are 
facing difficulties, here are some suggestions; 



B. IMPLEMENTATION PROBLEMS 



VtHAl-j WHY^-A ND WHEN 



What ariB - 
ImpliBTneri- 
tation 
Problems? 



Problems which prevent you from carrying out and cdmp- 
pletirife your project according to plan. 



Why i 

should a 
project be 
completed 
according to 
a plan? 



A plan is nothing more than a map indicating where you 
want to go: you can change ^the plan, but at all times 
you should know what will exist_at the end of the 
project arid when the project will be completed. 



Are you ^ 

ahead of 
schedule ? 



If you are far aliead of schedule, ask, '*Why"? 

Questions to asic: 

i. Did the/originai schedule, developed in Chapter 
overestimate the time required? if yes, go over 
schedule again and plan the completion of your 
project '^n a more realistic basis ^ 
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so 



2, Are \'ou sntisf ioci witli tlio qlinlilS' ot i lu» jSrojiM^r? 
to your piaii; 

3, Ate. you receiving more assistance than originally 
anticipated? If yes^ you should replay to take 
account of the additional help. 



■u 



Are you — 

behind 

schedule? 



If your proj^c: is far behind schedule, turn to 
Form 5, page 55. 
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Name: 

Date: 

Project: 

Form ^5 

CHECK LIST OF POSSIBLE PROJECT PROBLEMS 



PROJECT FBQfili«M> ^cmB 




HOW SOWJXrONB 




(JftlL BE IDB»tmJ2> 


Equipment ^ supplies , 
or services in use 
are not sufficient 

kind. 

1, Yes n 

2. No ri 


1, Weil drilling equipment 
will not drill deep 
enough . 

2 , incorrect fertilizer 
for gardens. 

3, Books in literacy 
class inappropriate 

4, No compactors for a 
road project. 


The project may have 
to be modified or 
changed to accbmmb- 

/I a ^ ^ r* A A A 1 1 *f 1 « « ^ 
UclCc L.Iltr- f^qUxpulcTlC 

aiid supplies avail- 
able or rievr iS'jurces 
found, Cdris5 )er 
these methods : 

1 . Bargaining and 
Negotiations , 
page 94 

2. Technical Assis- 
tance, page 102 

3. Practical Tests, 
page 112 








Volunteers and 
community members 
iack sufficient 
skills. 

1 . Yes 2 

2. No 2 


No One Knows : 

1. How to test and 
chlorinate wells, 

2. Why vegetables will not 
grow in a village, 

3. The correct way to 
construct w^ter sealed 
latrines . 

4. Effective teaching 
methods for adult 
illiterates , 


The project leaders 
require training arid 
assistarice; consider 
thesie methods: 

1, Library Search^ 
page 75 

2, Education, page 142 

3, Technical Assis- 
tance, page 102 
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PROJECT PROBLHM AKEAS 




HOW SOLUTIONS 
WILL BE IDENTIFIED 


The produce being 
pirbdiiced by tho 
project is not being 
used properly or the 
commanicy doer> not 
appear to be bene- 
fiting from the 
project . 

1. Yes 

2. No [n 


1. Children will net 
attend an after school 
remedial reading 

j ptcgraiii, 

2. Villagers will not use 
latrines . 

3. A village poultry 


The project may 
require a critical 
assessment to deter^ 
mirie whether or riot 
the services aire 
appropriate or 
whether or not the 
recipient of the 


cocperative is not 
erirp7.1ing a sufficient 
number of villagers . 


services are willing. 
Consider these 
methods : 

1 . Group Discussibris 
arid Cbmmurii ty 
Meetings, page 89 

2. Cbrisultirig Experts, 
page 84 

3 . Feedback , page 110 


The project plan 
underestimated the 
cost of necessary 
equipment and 
supplies^ or prom- 
ised fuhc's are riot 
avai Table . 

1. Yes 2 

2 . No Q 


1 . The cement required for 
a bridge will cost far 
more than estimated in 
the plan, 

2. The paddy harvest in 
the village was poor 
and the villagers are 


It m^y be necessary 
to revise the plan 
and to scale down 
the project or ^eek 
additibrial sources 
of support. *Cor:oider 
these methbds: 


unable to provide 
funds . 

3, It seems impossible to 
raise in the village 
sufficient funds for 
the purchase of vege- 
table seeds . 


i . Bargainirg and 
Negotiacious , 
page 94 

2. Technical Assis- 
uance, page 102 

3. Practical Tests, 
page 112 
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PROJECT FROBUSW S»EftS 



EXAMPLgi! 



: »ttt BE ttmnrm 



Villagers do hot 
appear to be inter- 
ested in working dri 
the project , using 
the results or * 
products produced 
and generally 
appear to have lost 
interest . 



1. Yes 

2, No 



□ 
□ 



1, Villagers will not 
use a well construc- 
ted by volunteers. 

2i Villagers vyiti not 
participate in a 
malaria control 
p r o j ec t • 

3, Villagers will not 
volunteer their 
ser/ices oh a road 
proj ect , 



TheprbjiBct is hot 
being managed or 
supervised properly. 



2. No 



□ 
□ 



Village leaders who 
promised to mahage the 
pruject are ubt ddihg 
so. 

Expert assistahce 
promised by the 
Ministry of Health ih 
Nutrition Education 
is not available. 

So many volunteers 
have left the project 
that it lacks 
continuity , 



Motivation and inter- 
est on the part of 
villagers may be 
important • _ 
Cohsider these 
iiiethbis : 



Group Discussion 
and Gomraunity 
Me^e tings, page 89 

Bargaining and 
Negotiations, 
page 94 

Providing Model 
Behavior, page 97 



Effective lead'Brship 
is very impoT cant. 
It may be hecessary 
to replace or traih 
the original leaders, 
Consider these 
methods: 

_a _ _ _ 

1, Group Discussidh 
and Community 
Meetings, page 89 

2 , Bargaining and 
Negotiations , 
page 94 

3, Nonformal Educa- 
tion including 
on-the-j ob 
training, page 99 
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PROJEer PROBLEM AREAS 


EXAflPLES 


1 HOW SOEUTldSS 
Witt Bfi iDENTiFlEP 


Cbriflict3 and dis- 
agreements which 
threaten the project 
have developed 
between key groups 
in the project. 

1. Yes Q 

2. No □ 


1. A pi^oject may be 
developing a village 
health center , and a 
serious disagreement 
has developed over 
the locatibri of the 
center . 

2. A cooperative to 
market excess produce 
can riot agree dri the 
structure of the 
group. 

3. A coTnni^riity organi- 
zation created to 
plan and manage a 
sanitation plan for 
the village is 
opposedby some of 
the village elders. 


Conflict between 
opposing groups is a 
f requent bccurarice 
arid the real reasons 
for the conflict are 
often hidden. 
Consider these 
methods : 

1 , Group Discussiori 
and Cbirariurii ty 
Meetings , 

page 89 

2, Bargaining arid 
Negotiation , 
page 94 

3, Technical Assis- 
•::ancej Coachirig, 
Team Building, 
pe.ge 102 


Some of the volun- 
teers appear to be 
indifferent to the 
proj GCt , unwilling 
to work J noc ' 
confortable in th«:; 
village and as a 
result, the project 
has a high turnover. 

1. Yes 2 

No Q 


1. Over a period of 3 
months, 60 volun- 
teers are sent to a 
remote village. The 
stay is ten days. 

2. Female volunteers 
will not work on a 
latrine project. 

3. Male volunteers are 
rexuctant to make 
house calls on a 
family planning 
proj ect . 


Volunteer motivatiori 
is an importanr factor 
iri pirbject success. 
Cbrisider these 
methods in dealing 
with voiantear 
probiemK : | 

1. Group Discussion 
arid rbmihurii ty 
Meetirigs, 1 
pagei5 89 

2 . Team Building, 
page 102 

3. Bargaining and | 
Negotiation, t 
page 94 1 
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GHAPTFR Vn FQLbGW-BP. EVALUATION OF I HPAGT 



(This Chapter is tnecmt for volunteers who 
foilow^u^ or for administrators of voluh^ 
teer progrcms who do so/) 



A, INTRODUCTION 



Reports of ACTION projects often are pushed aside and easily forgotten 
once the project is completed. A month or a year later, a similar project 
starts, ten kilometers awayl Memories are short. No one recalls the 
earlier project: its successes^ failutres, and lessons learned. Thus, 
we repeat the same mistakes, solve problems which have already been ' 
solved, and develop systeirs which others have already thought through. 



B, gOLLdW-UP^ EVALUATION OF IMPACT 



What Is 

Folldw-Up 
and impact 
Evaluation? 



EKLC 



We have discussed prodtict evaluation which answers the 
question: Did the project produce what it was intended 
to produce . . . f or example , one-room schoolhouses , sanitary 
wells, a farm cbbperative? 

Y?^°?^^^^? ^°™*^^it^y meinbers should follow-up on the 
project at regular intervals to find but if it is contin- 
uing, and if the p'^^oducts developed are being maintained, 

• Are the latrines still in use? 

• Are more being built? ^ 

• Is flie food ccoperati--e still fuhctiohihg? 

The also like to ask a more far-reaching question: Did. 
the project have an effect in terras of serving the basic 
heeds oZ the community? 

• Did children acquire knowledge and ski3is? 

• Did the sanitary wells reduce and prevent the 
spread of infectious diseases? 

• bid the food cbbperative produce more income, and 
improve the living conditions of farmers? 

Follow-up and evaluation of impact give the vcluatee? and 
hi_s organization necessary informatibh on the outcomes and 
value of the project over time^ Follbw-up looks at the 
consequence, of the project. In the years f bllowing ,_ Imp;ict 
Evaluation looks at the more fundamental questibh: Did the 
project m ake a difference? 
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Why . 

conduct a 
Fdl low- Up 
cinU Impact 
Evaluation? 



a. Follow-up 

Many prbjet-ts liavo little to shew for the oxpoild i tliro 
of timO, offorl, inul iiiuhoy, once IH roiii- 

pleted; The people who plan projectii often do not 
realise that liittiating a new method of doing things 
is not enough; Maintaining the innovation and having 
it adopted is the basic objective and is difficult 
to achieve. 



b. Impact Evalu a tion 

Measuring the impact of the program gives direct 
evidence to izhe volunteer brgariizatibn that the 
program Has made ^ cbntributidn , and is still 
benefit ing the commanity. 

without this data ^ you can only assume the proj ect 
has had a positive effect. 



Wh^ to — 

Foliow-Up 
and 

Evaluate 
Impact 



Both foiiow-ap and imp^t evaluation of programs are 
generally done at least six months to one year after 
the project is completed. It is hard to be specific on 
this issue . Each proj ect should be followed up arid 
evaluated according to its cbhterit arid timetable. 



How — \ ^ 

should 
Follow-up 
arid Impact 
Evaluation 
be completed? 



a . Follbw-Up 

In brder tb fbllbw up, the vbluriteers return to the 
prbject site tb determine if the project is continuing. 
They also assess if the prodacts which were produced 
(wel^s, latrines, a reforested hillside) are 'being ^ 
used and maintained. Working with villagers, they 
answer these questions : 

• Are the products which have been completed in 
use? Being mairitairied? If not, why riot? 

• What can be done to assure proper use and 
periodic maintenance? 
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^'^.^^'^^"^P As aii ihterpersohal more thah_a technical 
problem. Once the project has developed products 
(people trained to read and write, treias planted on a 
hillside)^ It is often difficult to keep the village 
working on the project. Other projects, other priori- 
ties become more important. 

To maintain the project ^ the volunteers must Inot i vat e 
villagers to peffbrrri the necessary upkeep. Examples 
are adding chemicals to the well^ recemeritirig cracks 
in the iip of the well, weeding the area betf^een the 
young trees. 

Methods such as Providing a Model (see page 97) and 
Technical Assistance, Coaching, Team Building, leader- 
ship Training (see page 102) niay be useful here. 



b , Evalaation of Impact^ 

Evaluation of ACTION programs involves high 
standards. Evaluation will not achieve the 
scientific accuracy suggested foi: research projects, 
where each variable is studied separately and care - 
fully cbhtrblled. The purpose of research is to 
increase basic knowledge of the variables being 
studied. The purpose of evaluation is more 
limited. It is to determine if the project 
fulfilled its stated objectives (see Chapter III) 
and to show that these objectives had an effect 
(impact) oh one or more of the basic needs: 

• Health arid Primary Care 

• Water/Sanitation 

• Food/Nutrition 

• Educatibri 

• Economic Development 

• eommiinity Services 
» Eriergy Cbrisv^.rvatibri 
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EVALUAT I ON OF IMPACT 



Fdl low-Up 



Describe your plans for continuation/maintenance of 
the project: : 



- what IS the role of volunteers? 

- The role of commnnity members? 

List the tasks for continuation, maintenance. 
Draw a timetable for follbw-up. Use Form //3, 
page 41 . 

List people and materials resources needed for 
follow-up.. Be specific. 

Describe how records and reports will be handled : 

- Will chis be done? 

- How? 

- Who will do it? 
~ How Sften? 

- Who will receive reports? 

- VJhat will be done with findings of 
records and reports? 



j^xam|>^^: • Describe Plans 

Project Community members will build six new iatrlT-es, During 

Water the six months after completion of the project, a 

Sealed community coninittee headed by "x" will carry out the 

Latrines project. No volunteers will _be available for building 

new latrines. Maintenance of the present latrines 
will be conducted by each household individually. 



Tasks involved in continuation and follow-up are- 
as follows: 




E xamfi jUg ; Project Water Seal Lal;ririe (Cdntiriued) 
hist Tasks A Task Chart follows: ; 



Task 



Month 
1 I 2 i 3 1.^ j 5 



indtvtdaala 



Equipment, Services 
Supplje^ Needed : 

template, cement 
vd.re/to reinforce 
cement pipes , 
tools for digging 



1. baild nev: latrines 



maintains latrines 

a. checks on usage 

b. checks if clean 



checks if squat 
plates are 
broken or 
cracked 

checks if water 
seal is 
adequate 

checks if pipes 
are open or 
unclogged 



Goramittee 



(brie new latrine 
complete each 
n^onth) 



Committee 
Home Owners 
Volunteers 



• Kx'^^ ^j^M^ b r d make rgpo ^ t: s^ > Community members will develop a 
report monthly indicating progress on tasks of building and 
maintaining latrines. Problems incurred will be listed. Copies 
of the report will be given to the headman. The committee and 
hoadman will discuss prog jss and take_ corrective action if _ 
needed. Copies will be sent to the volunteer brgariizatibn. They 
u-ill utilize feedback tb^plari new programs. 
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impact 1^ 

Evaiaaf: ton 



a. 



b. 



c . 



Select and describe a few simple indicators you will 
measure to determine if che project has done some 
good . 

When will you evaluate the impact of the project? 
Data jhould be collected at the begirinirig of the 
project, at the end, arid a few months later. Yon 
can then compare the before arid after data. 

How will you determine that change occurred? 
As compared with the status at the beginning of the 
project, how much improvement /change will convince 
you that the project has had an impact? 

Determirie how you will collect irifbrtnatibri, ' 
y?^.'^?!! you evaluate the results? Here are some 
possible ways: 



• proportion or percentage of improvement 

• the number of people using "x*' before and 
after 

• the number of cases of disease "c" before 
and after 

• the number of acres of "x" before arid 
after 



How large a sample will you look at to determine 
if the project has had an impact? (see Field 
Surveys, page 78) 



Coristructibri 
of a 

Motorable 
Road 



act Ev^luatibr 

Indicatbrs selected to evaluate six monchs after 
completion are: 

O Do people use the road? Hot- many motor 
vehicles come_ to the village and/or 
leave the village each day? 

• Do people say they like the road? 

Data should be collected on road usage before the 
road is cbristructed, arid six moriths after it is 
completed. 

It would be useful to know if attitudes toward the 
road have changed during the same time period. 
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c. To determine the extent of road usage, count the 
namber of cars, trucks, arid motorcycles coming to 
town on a week day mbrrilrig arid afterridbri before 
and after the project. 

To assess the attitudes toward the road, develop 
4 or 5 simple questions. Ask two or three villagers 
to Interview teri families each (randomly select 
; • people who collect the 

information to keep records. Give them simple 
forms to fill oat. (See also Field Surve3>s, 
page 78); 

d. To determine usage of the road, ail the vehicles 
on the road will be counted from 8-10 a.m. and 

P*^* ^^ch day. To determine community 

families choseri at random (out of 
247 farniiies) will be Interviewed. 

e. Results will be surranarized as follows: 
• Usa^e of Road ; 

This Irifbrmatlori will be summarized by a 
bdrgraph. See sample below. 



Number 

of r 



60-69 
50-59 
40-49 
30-39 
20-29 
10-19 
0-09 



1 



Before 



1 

i 



After 



□ 



I 



• Attitude of villagers: * 

- Thermal n points of villagers attitude will be 
sammarized in writing. 
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The information will be: used by volunteers to determir. 
if their project has been saccessful. they can use 
the information to decide if road proiects should 
be repeated in other iocation:;. 



Now complete Fdrtn //6 - Designing and Ccmpleting Follow 
Up and Impact Evaluation. 
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Name : 
Date: 



Projiect : 



Fnr-ni //fi 



DESIGNING AND C0f4 fikETI^G FOLLOW-UP AND 



IMPACT EVAbOATleN 



TSSUES 



Fbll bw-Up 

Refer to each inajbr outcome of your project 

ia) are your p:!.ans for continuation 

of maintenance by volunteers and /or 
community m embers? 



lb) List the t.asks for cbhtiriuation bf 
mairitehahc'ci . 



Chapter III, Task 
Oriented Planning 
and Implenehtatibh , 



Ic) Draw a timetalle for fbllbw-up. 



Use Forih^ page 66 



2a) What people resources arfe needed to 
foi±ow-up? 



Use Form, page 63 
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POSSIBLE METHOnS 



2b) t^at material resources are needed? 



3a) How will you, other volunteers and thia 
community keep records arid itiake reports? 



3b) What will be done? 



3c ) How? 



3d) Who -will do it? 



3e) How often? 
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Use Form, nage <S3 



ISSUES 

3f) 'Who will receive reports? 



Jg) What will be done with findings of 
records arid reports? 



B . Impact 



1) What easy to measure indicators for 
impact evaluation will you chose? 



'^'.> '.1*^',r will you evaluate the project's 
impact? _^jeloro the project? 



Yes n No Q 



Just aft er t he projeat Js completed? 
Yes ^3 

Loiter ^7h en y ou follotfr^np ou the Prnj<;ct? 

Yes n No n 

3a; How will you fi^^te^ine that change Practical Exams, 

occcrred? page 112 



4a) How large a sample do yon nerid to look Field Sirfrveys^ page 78 

, ^t to be r^ure that the project has h.^d 
the desired impact? 
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POSSIBLE METHODS- 



5a) How will you cldcumeht your results? 



Presenting Data and 
information, page llS 



5b) What will ybu do with your results? 
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ADDITIQNAb FeRMS 

NOTE: ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
FORMS 1-6 HAVE BEEN 
INCLUDED AT THE END 
OF THIS BOOK. THESE 
FORMS ARE FOR YOUR 
PERSONAL OSE. 
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PART II 



METHODS 



Part I, the Guidebook, describes the steps and procedures in planning 
and conducting projects. In each step along the way, a series of methods 
and techniques are noted, which may assist ydU in planning and develoDinp 
your pT03 ect . 

Part II lists and describes these methods. 

As you read the Methods Section, you will find approaches which will 
assist ydu in your project plans. 

We strongly recommend that you read the Methods Section as part of your 
study of Part I. ^ 
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LIBRARY SEARCH 



Introduction As you plan yntir project, ym wall Want to. read further 

in order to develop technical iiiid human skills related to 
the project. You may a^so wish to discuss your plans 
with people who have ca:.i-ied out similar projects, or who 
are experts in the field. 



Descript ion You may _ be _ fortunate in that your project is located near 

a school with a sizable library. if so, ;ve suggest that 
you consult the librarian or search throi:^gh the catalog I'or 
material related to your project. 

In many cases, you will not have access to such a libraxy, 
especially if you are working at a ci.istance from a city. 

Here are sv-ue suggestions for obtainirg useful materials: 

• The United States Iirterna^jUfflal Communi catio ns Agency 
Library . it is usual ly located in capltbl cities of" 
countries where the United States has an embassy. It 

_ contains useful books and ajdio-visua: materials. 

• The Brit is h eourtcii has libraries in tne capltol city 
of most English-speaking countrief^. 

• The United States Peace -Corps- and other volunte^^r organi- 
r.ations (British, French, Japanese, German, and others) 
have programs all over the worid^ f.-ince these organiza- 
tion volunteers often carry oi ^projects similar to those 
conducted by groups such as yo:trs , t-iese organizations 
may have manuals and technical materials of use. Staff 
arid volunteers may be willing to share their experiences 
with you. Request inforniation from the Peace Corps 
Cdurttry Director care of the United States Embassy in 

the capitbl city. 

• United States Agency for international Developmeiir (USAIB ) 
arid Canadian Jncernational Development AssociTt - i. (CI PA) , 
as well as bt'.er international cieveicpment orgn nidations 
(French, German> British, anr others), carry out projects 
all over the world in healrh, education, agriculture, and 
other areas. The project offices often have pertinent 
technical arid instri.*':t ional materials. Staff of these 
o-rgariizatibris may be_able tc suggest additional sources. 
Coritact USAID caro of the United States embassy in the 
country wheie y.>ur projecc is located. Use a similar 
procedure for C . and other international development 
agencies. 
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• ether Good '^nv^cos_. United, Nations (UNI organizations, - 
such as u.: ions Dpvelbpirient Progr World 
lietiith ; ^vic?ri [WHO); Food and Agriculture brganir;a- 
tton (J-^' ^: Uhited Nations Cultural and Science Educational 
Or^.t^ii-ati^a (UNOSC03i arid the_International Labor Organ- 
i-ati.ou (IhO), United_Natibri.s. Children Fund (UNICBF) . 

WHO, ILO, FAO, and UNICEF. publish manuals, audio-visual 
Tifaterials, and texts which \;ill.be of Use. Visit or write 
the UN office in your capitbl city. 

• Religious Qrgariizatibns [Catholic Relief Services, United 
Missionary Groups, and bther) provide basic human needs 
services. These grbups. bfteri have valuable instructional 
materials which may be bbrrbwed. Staff may be willing 

to discuss their experiences in projects similar to yours . 

• Develbpment Banks , There may be a regional or country 
development bank in ybur country. • These banks provide 
develbpmerital assistarice. They usually have libraries. 

• Govcrnmerit Minis t ries in your country (Ministry cf Health, 
Ministry bf Education, Ministry of Agriculture , etc . 1 
carry but human service proj ects . These mini stries 
often publish ajid circulate materials. In addition, 
tecliriical staff at these ministries may be contacted. 



A avantages- Wlien planning a project, it is a good _ ^.dea tb receive ideas 

^ from a number of different rources ^'efore niakirig decisions. 

Books, articles, films, and personal cbntacts give ybu 
ideas which you may utilize. 



Uisr lvahta^ics Reading book:5 and talking to •^e-;^)f: f-Vrtcd practitioners** 
• may cause confusion. Not everyc aoes a job in the same 
way. 

" Some studies and reports bri deveropirient projects are 
theoretical aa;l may be f^f lirnircd value. In addition, 
. studies _dp hot repbrt everyth^i^g. They may Or may nov 
irepbrt failures. Also, some reports do not describe 
^echjiiques . 



I'lot'ercnces^* Vblnnteers in Technical Assistance fViTA) 

5706 Rhode Island Avenue 
Mt. Rainier, Maryiand 20822, USA 

Vbluritary Health Association of India (-TIAT) 
C~i4 Cbmmuriity Centre 
Safdarjurig Deyelbpirient Are^ 
New Delhi 110016, India 



Fdundacibn for TeicHing Aids at Low Cost 
Institute of /.hi Id iicalth 
50 (iuilford Street 
London, WCIN 1EH> England 

World Education 

141 1 Sixth Avenue 

Mew ?ork. New York 10019, USA 

Technical Assistance Iriformatibri Clearing Hou^e 

200 Park Avenue South 

New York, New York 10003, USA 

* The groups listed aistribate a variety of educational 
material in the human services field 
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FlEty SURVEYS 



Lntroduct ton A field survc\* is the. process of cb 1 1 ect i ii. Jif oririat i on by 

observing how j)eople Hehnvc, by. askMii^ Inniplc wliat they Uo 
or vvhat their opihions are, or by count lii^:^ ahiin:ils, 
])arcels of land in crb]^s, number of wells, etc. 

If your concern is what people are doini;, what people want, 
how may goats they have, whether on not reforestation 
' is desirable, usually the first necessary stcj) is to get 
out in tiie field and collect the information directly. 



There are many kinds of sUrvcys . I-br the purposes of this 
manual, we will discuss three basic ways of collecting 
infonnat ion : 

• Directly from pcopl c . . . what they think, want., do, what 
lieaitli problems they iiave, etc. 

• Indirecti)* from ])eople. . .observing their proj oct- 
roi at ed bcliavior. 

• Directly from the environment .. .aval labl 1 i ty of wate_r» 
sanitation facilities' scliools, health centers, whetlier 
an area is rested, etc, ' ■ 

There are four basic steps in conducting; field surveys: 

1 : betcrminc the kind of information you need , how it \% i 1 1 
be used, and the sources from which itwill come. 

2. Select a technique or approac h for collecting the 
in format i:on . 

3 . Col 1 c c t the informa t Ion . 

4 . R ep o r t o n and use the information collect ed_ . 

1. DETERMINE THE TYPE OF INFORMATION YOU NEED. 



The first step is dotermining ti^c kind of information yon 
need, how- it will f)e used, and the sotu'ccs of the infor- 
mat Ion . 

Volunteers arc most likely to seek information from these 
sources : 

• Directly, from people, by asking them what they do, what 
their problems are, etc. 

• Indirectly, from people, b>* observing how they behave arid 
what they do: liow thc\' get to health centers, how they 
describe illness, etc. 

• Directly, from the physii'al environment: the land, water, 
etc . 

How does one get information J 1 rcc 1 1 y from pe '-'^P ^ There 
are essenti:ji}y tvvb ways: formal interviewing, and informal 
survey's . 



i)cscript ion 



ror nui- l- i iiter A;-i-cw in i' 

Intcrvi cwin^t^ is the process of collect in^ inlormatidn from 
people by askinj^ tliein questions; The (luestioris can I)c 
written in a ijues t i onna i re and jsked exactly ns they are 
writtcTK l-or example: "Has any individiial living in this 
faiTiiiy ramiiy grotip been too ill to perform His usual 
routines in t lie i a- 1 monf ii? " The tjuest i bhna i re cbntaihi; 
liie 1 i oi" liuestions sliouid also have space to record 
answers. The answers might i)e "yes" or "rid." 

The ii^v:uitaye of this approach is that those responding are 
:^ . v^^.^*-'^.^ questions in the same way. Responses are 

usually easily recorded. 

The ina:ior disad\ant age^ of this api^roach is the skill 
i-equired to pi-oduce quest rons wliich produce the desired 
i n fu nna t low . 

i'or example, 'onsider these quest ions: 

• "Are you still heating your wife^" No ' .cm* hb\^ a 
.^'.''\^r'*-'^n'^i<-'nt answers , he is guilty. 

• "What is tije name of your employer?" A person who 

is not employed may >;ot be able to answer the questidri. 

A pot ter way of plirasirtg these quest ions, is ; 

• "during thi'.past s^x months, have you ever physically 
iiit your wi^fe';" rhe individual can respond either 
"yes" or "no." ^- 

^ "Are N'ou F^i'osenxiy empi^^ _ 

•*yiys^- bf"-no.^""^ she^^ays "yes," theri aridther 

quest ion -.i^s asked: "Wliat is your employer's name?" 

Trie second approach to getting information directly from 
rcoi'le is b%- informal convert on. In this case, you 

■tart with a list df general , stions. You ask the questinn5 
in the torie of v()ice, arid in the order, which best seems 
"■^^ * the situatidri. Fdr example, you may be doing a 

^jrvey to find out where village members get their water, 
-a vMiy have a St. ues of questions such as: 

• "Mov-. i.-:r awa\' is the water source?" 

• "How do >ou get the water?" 

• ".'or wliat purposes do you use the water?" 
^- the water clean?" 

^" -^^>Jiprr^Kich, ;i-x2 might get answers to these questions 
V'^-^ ^'i'^^ r iMan, above. Flowever, the response is 

t::ie j-r-ortnnr product:. The response to the series of 
ajestions :'i:,g;;t be included in a brief report: 



S-3 



Of the 20 faiuilies \u the vi liaise: 

• In 17 fainilics; tfic children fetch the water; 

• NUietorii families collect water from a. river 
appi-dX liuately one kilometer fro;ii the village; and 

• All villagers report that they feel the water is 
safe for any use. 

The advanta^>es to this infbnrial approach are that complicated 
questionnaires arc not necessary. Villcigei^s may find It 
easier, to respond to informal apjirbaches. 

The disadvaivtu^ of this informal technicjue is that questions 
may not he asked in a precise manner, causing respondents 
to misunderstand: As a result, the information collected 
cou Id be inaccurate . 

W hen to Use -Tti-t-e rvi ^wj ng 

Tntervicwin}> people , _ cither by usin^ a formal interview or 
an informal survey, is most appropriate when you want 
answers to questions such as: 

• The number and characteristics of people in a village; 

• What people do, where Lhey work, where they gather 
water, etc . ; 

• Mow illnesses are treated; or . 

• Attitudes toward food preparation, clean water, family 
planning, etc . 

qnni otimoQ^ in1-^>nri nuri n g ^ Hp licii^H— Tn rnltprt TrPTV SeHSitiV C- 

information such as sexual practices or questions related 
to personal cleanliness' 

interviewing is not a u' preach when the jafprmat; 
required is technical, s how deep a well shbup 

dug, or how a foot brid;. -itould be constructed.. He 
a reference handbook or manual might be tl^.e best sou.^e. 

In simi, interviewing should be iiscci when you want to collect 
information on people's attitudes, practices, and behaviors. 

Ob sei^at io n 

second major way of collecting information is_ through 
observation. Here, the approach is observing what people 
do; Suppose that you are interested in knowing if people 
^pend time socializing the process of . gathering . Wat er . The 
advanrag e to this approach is that asking questions is riot 
necessary. Ail we need to do is to station an observer near 
the weii with instruct iu. is to wr ch the pocple. He should 
measure thr: time that people spend at tht=, well, and what 
they do .vhiie there* 

The disadvantages are that, frequently, the situations may 
be more cbmp^ icated than in the example noted above. Also 
if people kribvv they are being observed, theiv behavior will 
change . 
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1 nfo nnatton About c Environment 

(.* J ird major ujM^rr.ich tb_ cb 1 1 ect i data is by colU - 
information abc';L the phys i_ca I eiiv i r()iiiTioTit . A volunteer 
may use tliis api>roncIi to hel'^ f;rid_out yvhere ec^T^^hii.u ty wells, 
latriiieSj seepage pits, etc. should be located. 

'i'hii^ approach often Is used in combination witii th. inter- 
viewing and observation process arJ assistance from techn^tat 
experts^ i-or instance, the technical expert can advise on 
the suitability of tlic soil for latrines or wells. This 
teciniical. information, c^^upled witli interviewing and obsoT'- 
vation, can assist in identifying the most desirable location 

2, DEFINE AN APPROACH 



You have determined the kind of irifbrmatidri you require. 
The next step is tb develbp arid refine your approach. 

in terms of formal interviews, you must thin)< through and 
produce a series of questions to be asked. If you have 
not had experience in designing questionnaires, try to 
find someone to assist you. Gr you may be able to find 
a book wliich offers guidance in developing questionnaires. 
(See references on page 83.) Another possibility is to I'sc 
a questionnaire that has been prepared b> someone else, 
I^erhaps with a fev _:nJ nor_ clianges . 

flere are problems whi.]i ofceri bcct.^r in quest ioiina ire des ic : 

-}. : Questions are poorly written. They may he too vague 
or general. They ma> " ot prjduje the information you 
^.'ant. th( -respondent may not understand the questions. 

2. A questionnaire may emit or leave out important 
questions. For instance, consider a demand for one- 
room srhoolr . It is impor^aiit to know the number of 
schoo.T-age children in a comr'^nity. 

3. At th: otSer extreme, questionnaires sometimes contain 
more quc tion.-, than are necessar> . As a result, they 
may take "f c^: ^ ong to complete. Ten to twentv questions 
should re :. 'i.icient . 

4. Some qvesti.'^s c n be too sensitive and })eople will 
refuse tc : n er them or lie. 

One faces somewhat sirrliar problems in designing informal 
surveys, though iiot quite so .-rieus. Advice from experts 
or the opportunity to consult a reference handbook win 
be useful. Or you may be able to construct a good 
conservat ion- interview by following these ^tcps. 



1. I'ci ihe wiiar spc-ific in fbrn)at i dh you heed to know; 

J. lieLliico yoUv » iionnatioh j'^ectls to ii lew sini]i]e itiestions 

Witliiij yiniv i;roMp of volunteers, ask and answer each 

• jiK^stiun. . IM sciiss eacii c|uesticMi in tc^rms of what it 
inc-ahs, aiKl tlie kih^Js oi' res[X)iises the <jnestioii will 

hrint::. How inii^ht tiio wordih;: i^^' 1 inpi^ovc'd tt) obtain 
the k i hd f response >-ou des i re ? 

in sonic w::/^; )^u.'4^'xU-ixui is the c'asiest t uehhi < jiie , aiul i ri 
other ^viiN's, it is the inost co'iiplex. The d i f^f i cii . ' Is ii>)t 
so imich In select ini^ heliavior to observe, Uxit to /.etL'nii i ne 
what const iluies "ohser\-'^i hciiavtor.'' l or exanijile, supnos:: 
\-ou wish to know iNhether or not ciui(hrL'i in a villav^e pla>' 
near defecatinL^ animals. Vou must Ur very j)recise in 
dci'ininL; the [^la>'ini^ area and how close the ciiiidren are to 
tile animals: 11^.' numher and kind:- o^' ariiiii.i's Involved must 
at so h- closer ilK-d: 

VDur draft cpiest i onnaire , interview «.^u"de, or cd.servatron 
checklist should he reviewed b\' eo - wo rkv-rs and exjierts. 
Yry ouis o P i lot ^ t est s siiould l^e made in settini^s similar 
to ;-ou/' field assij^hment to determine; 

^ .h.i'^ ijucstinns selected are a pp '-^^pr i a t i: ; 

• ih.-i t lu- necessaiy *|uesrioiis ai'r :id.ed; 

• That tU" : r-^ r; i ei. ■ and t!iosc wh ^ .: i ; 1 '-om[ilcte tlie 
dec; ■^'i.ais ]M'oper i ns r - • * i : 'Mid 

• i hr ; ' c v:: ■dor s t and \'0' . ' lues t : :■ • . 



Cof [ ECT THR ir:roh. ATioi^^ 



1 ' tiKi" there ; c !Mo> ls ('l!\':di;ai- or o' v-r - 

vns i .i t ii.; vi\::-:,;in i t ■ t!:an vo;: !'a\ : t\:c r^-sovircc':^ or 
ti;.'- ■ .1 inter\-:v.-- iV-»^':*v'e , Wliefi rh;> occur^. \'oi; w']] 
v..!Mt re i n lCT'- 1 , observe, or.eouni on!;- sohl- v^f the 
pev>plr, L'^en'^. or ::!\:;:;s This is knou-n as -L'iecti.nj: ,i 
..n:wWe, :t -^uv^ij i^f 'o:..' rh.-:t ciir pe»>pi('. e\-ents, 
■•\y thini^s urr : ^.■\c^'*'^ o /Mriilon l)asi.-. .\:'re is a siinplu 
:h;i:]i:!^ n-vt entirely scieiW'ifie, v.av of !>t\mJ wc • a sp-iple: 



I 



• ^ri;:;ate til • tt^tal rui;i)ber o t" lndi\-.d;<; Is, events Oir 
-■ ;"!f:s IP tae e-itire oiiiiiiua i v y ; i:iarr;' hoi;seholds, 

play -ircas, -'jvers, :-'^]^ site-, c . :ivc in the area? 
: ce 1 T^ on t PC nuinhc]- of ind i v i dua ; ^ , o\-ent s , or t h i ni:s 
Pvui \'. L H iT^ ^C!'^;- i eu , ol)serv^, neasiirv:, or ex'aluatu. Th 
is a Mfficulr number to determine. ^^eiicrally thc» 
s'^^eMj^M^ the : ■^\ a I number in th : cm i tl yroup, the 
i^Hj^ej' the pre po r^t rori >;oli "'o: j i at er\- 1 ew , observe . 
c . sin t . ere. ' pr example, i ; her e a ra.- r>n 1 y three p i a \" 
ai^eas or rv,o .eiis in ':he cci-i;;uin ■ r;-' . yo-: nay u'ant to 
op;;,^r\'e eae:;. I^ut if rhpr^' ire S^m' h( >i:s efio i .1 s in th' 
coru:::;.ini t.y , ;.-e:' ,:ia\' i^al,, .,anr in:.rv:Ls; 33 or r>0 



households. Also consider the tihie avaiioHle for 
the study and the C ;,ree of accurac>' ydii wish. A 
smaller sample vvill^ in general ^ Wi'/e yon n less 
accurate answer than a larger i=;ami)lc. So^ if you want 
to be eiitircly surC: it would be a i^dod idea to iisc a 
l;^rger huinber of Interviews, bbservat ions , etc. fn 
any case, specify the number yo- wish to include in 
your sami)ic before you egin. 



^. RECORD AND INTE'^PRET THE INFORMATION 



This is one of t^.^c ir.ost important steps in field surveys. 
0 r • nformrjL loi: is collected, you must LabulaLC or 

g ;' information, '^''oup it in ways which will he 

. . id:', an:.. V'. ling your questions. A simj lo way of 
j^resenting the data is to do so in tcnns of the actual 
riUmbers petcentages. Here arc some ext^mpies: 

• In a survey of 100 households, 8."^ [or 83'o) had 
child; en under five years of age. 

• F i fty- five . percent of the chiidrcii in t\c community 
play near feeding pigs. 



Ad V lit a^ei - ^ ^ ♦ 1 v c^s : ' ^ p oi tm teer ■ f i-r s haitU - i it f :.* 1 ift-t-oit^ 

• Acqtiaini s him witli factors .n the community 
U'l^ich fiavc a direct bearing on thn project: 
® Pr-omotOji realistic planning. 



1 . ' sad var L av^es * 'Y^rc coii.UDi i ni> tn plan, execTfLO, and (?valuatc, cspcciajly 

dciign of the field surve>' is comj)! icatcd . 
^ (^i3al*'.> of data i related to tht.* -losigri of the survey 
in^^tj '.nicnt . A poor instrunr^nt will result in poor data. 



kcicr^Tu-L-- Opi^fMihe i ::!cr . AJ : Questionnaire Dosigi: ^^m u At t x :.:.iac 

"a 1 c Books » 196b 

r^eutsch M et ai: Rc scarcir Methods i n So ^ : i I 
^ _ ^^il2lL_r_L_ ^ ^ '^ ted Tecimi qnes : fir\ a.. ?r s 
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CUNSUl'^IHG experts, task forces. 'ECHi^ICAL CONFERENCES 



i\>Uui- 1 1 oi l Volunteers Duly rarely possei-s a'l the sj)ccj a 1 i ::ocl skiM*- 

n e ed cci to c r r y put p rd j cc t y- . B c c au s c of t hi f, vol iin t c c r s 
iiolp tlieinselves 'oy corisiilt^hg cxp^n^r s , _e i ther i nd i v iciual 1 >' 
or i-! ^^roiips. There :irc many ways_c.r db}h<^ tl:is. We 
ci i 5 c i I s s t h r ee j ro ■ •: he s : e bh 5 r 1 1 i p , x j > e r t s , u eve 1 o p ; , 
ta<>i^ {"i'icjy- or .'i rrai>i^ i ni: for a tec!nu-al conf\~'''- nr.o. 



:rij'tton An expert ts a pei'scn who is exccj^t i op:i 1 1 y !— ik^w 1 ed|;eab 1 e 

about a sub j cct : 

it is oftoi: f'ossible to identify an ex]K;rt in v'our coinniunity 
primary care workers [doctors, nurses, miJwivesj , ajtiriciil- 
t ural s])ec ial i st s_, sani tary engineers _ bu i 1 dor s . etc. 
'ihese [People can help you splv^c spccifiv. problems in 
planning u^d implementing the project.. They arc often 
willing : -, iu'ip you. Develop a. set of specific question: 
fcM^ them 1:: irisv.er. Brin^ the list with you when >ou 
i iitervieu rliem. 

A task force /■ a small iM'ouj^ of experts ^ho iivv calied 
together tc^ solve a problem: it can: and :dioulu: include 
c oimnun i t >■ n^c^bcr.: : :X t a s f c rce v.rii y !>e call ed on t o 
iucnti"^'^' possible s(:^urccs o^' drinkini- wat-:-: in a comMiUi. : t ^' : 
Or .-t- inaN' c with a rnconLni..Miua t i :\^r ty^c^ of 

.( . .;lir:i;s to u>c to reforest a hillside. Once the tn-.h is 
compl c ■ ■ j , thij ta sk force is d i <\y< nded . 

B; .,aT ficj- in^- tocUiu-r an e>:pert i^rour, :\i . ' ^ 

a field locatio/ it i s poss i b 1 t.-^ .d>: 'ill'- -i)] 

po i n t s . It \ ■■ p s i b 1 c to d i s c i i . ■ l : I <■ ' ; * t i on :• . 

and to ft.)j'^m a c^.. c^., bc^t solut i t iUk pT'orOe::;. 

i^chiMcai Oca f erL'. .ct' 

a 1 n: ical cCrM'orcn'/' . a i^roup • '['••^y' ^ ' N-'d 

to,:<-tj>er t- .id\'i-e on h^v to carry out a r rojcct. :H->- 
disvj:-s the pr o ; L-'.; L ' :f V it : : oii< c b^ipon c t - . ri'sey wei),h 
:i 1 1 e rr.at i s , r ro\' id c c one 1 n - 1 on;- ai i ^i tv o;i;:-,' iii ^^n;- . 



o 
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Ad vantages the advantages of using experts include: 

* llxcblleht for obtaining accurate '.U tailcd analysis "of 
a problem cjujckly, 

• (Irouj) interact ibh tcj^ids to i*esult \n tho\^.{i{\\\ coverage 



I ) i s;ui\-:nu\i t'^es • ihc exi cnse may be c psidcr: l^le 



• 



It is difficult in rural areas to assenil^le a group of 
?xper ^ - ; 

Soniet i]iics , outsi ie cxjvc-rts are not sensitive to tiie 
needs of a coiniiiun j c\' : 



:np l_e • A v o 1 un t e e r w anted t o t e a^ I i o.ii e r g e n c first . . ' d 

procedure ■ to v il lagers . She ('■•♦lied togetl-'-i .'mall 
grcUp cf ph\'siciahs, Health > ^ators, and lieaith 
adxiliaries in the capitbl cit:\. This gave M<.'r 
infbrm'itibn bh which first aid procedure t(~ i each , how 
Lu teach them, and 'hat lir'nuals tb u^se, 
• A volunteer grbup '. ' "'-.d to start a fish cbo]XM" ?t]ve 
h\' stocking some pohu: . Before tfic\' began tliCij' »vbrk , 
ihcy railed tbgether a task force consisting of a 
fi:djihg ex[icrt , an expert in cbbjiera t i \ v.- , rural 

sociblbgist, and tlfe v ilia v^c leaders , ThTe ;^rbup ^ 

iss ?ssed the prbbicm r*hd determined :i plan of action. 



tsL- t'fre;ic es Robinson, Jerr\' K and Clifford, l\oy A: '^^^JJj^^'^- ^i^^D _^JL>'Jil 

in- -C ouuw ; j n 1 1 > f • r o u|^s : \' o r t h ( ; c t r a ] 1\ e g i 07 : a i P >; r on s i on 
!Mjbd icat ion Univer:;it\' of liinois at H;:'1).h\:i- 

rhanpaign, ('(-J ii;'gt of Agi icaitp^c, .I::iy l^.)"'l , 

Ta\lcv, and Li;"['itt, t^: M;ij)ag 0*11 eat 1 io\'e 1 opmont and 
!r:i).ni':' " .uidhovu. . Mc^raw [i 1 1 1 , Nla uU ahoa.i . Hnitod 



GOmUNlTY ORGANIZATION 



0 a cbinimihits' t O!:^^ ther .to solve tliLir problems. (ioimiuii *\ 
U.rii:in i :ia ^ i on 'S a powcriul wa>* of brini>irii: about social 
chaii^e . 

rnintfH.ui i t}' Organizat ion i< ci\-.ct i ;c when dierc are proh^c-^s 
iv. i: affect most nieinbcrs. It is effective when coirtfiUiriKy 
i'l !• recoi^nize that tiiey can solve these !;rdi)lems. 

. i at i vol y iiief f ec t ive , howeA'cr, when the C'^iiiniUn i ty 
!:i)ie cannot ai^rec on coimnun 1 tyw ule problems. Two 
i :^lcs where Community Or^i^an i zat ion can be effective 
t o t iow . 

i xa:;i|WL- ! Meijil)crs of a viiiai^c ^ant a road tlirouuh their vinac;e, 

1 u'v' caniot I'ersuade i)rovincial leaders to boiUl the road. 
'I'bcy biiud ^■■^;ctlier : n_a ,t^rc)iij) :ind j^resent a peti^"lc>n to 
iiif.hcr icveis of po]iti.cai leadersliip. 

1^- .\ rivcT* I'lowin:! throui'ji a vi]]aY.^,e is polUited because 

. r I h-^ .^er:-' r^v r::: : T vTatT Ic tt- roam in t lie r* i ver : \' i 1 lag.'rs 
also dump raw scwat^e in tlic river. A volunteer starts 
talkinn to siiia H t',i*eups of VTllaiV?rs :ib uc tlie d es i rah i 1 i t v 
of kc^cp'ir.ji tiie water clean: ?' ;:raduan>' rea res tlie 
•■i::e p t' rlie i'. ^^^"P^- I' i "ally nearly all adults in the x'illap^o 
attend a :r - r : ny. : Officers are elected and chari^ed wit!i the 
1 e I ^*wf ! 1 h i 1 i t > of dcx'c 1 e p i r.'\ i*e i ■ a t ion f (;r u s i n^ t he 
r^ver: Tiiey ::!ust. also enforce those rei;u 1 at : -mi s . When 
i\:[r- I'A -k iS coinpleted, the leaders reconinieiid that X):^ 
V i ; ' o; " ^^Misrruct a v\\l-'-yj: iioalrh center: 



i^^ I c i , l^is t rat r tiie K^^'y .* 1 v.i:!en t s . 

:: : i.LV- e-xd--- t-e:riC-L^.--:j4~ -4->Toi U-i.u:is : i" .v- c<.3ri!::iai i t v inii^-t :ia\'e 
■ ]■■ '-'l which they percei'/c as p' »^ i a 1 1 v -'M^'ahle 
! h : - d. ■ ' 'r.n -noan : - ' all -ne-ibers -.u<X 
r e.i I : :: t he- tl' ar^- c ^"/iiur 1 t > \: i d e prob 1 e,::s . 
■ : r l;c a 1 1 t eai of problen^. only a r\'\- 
-i;!"f : c i v.-iir : N!:>st cor-iiiUin i t i c s ha-ze ;nany 
■•• ; n :i re a; ^ t iisua ] 1 y t hi)Uyh t o t" ;i< St.") 1 \'ab 1 1,- . 
: . ? i ! 1 :u;L'r\. o f ! e -p.^ M t ^'d t ei* , 
1 a * ■ t 1 ai.):^ d i s t.*:: L .. . pi)t)r Cia)p>, dirty watt-r. 
■ r •>'■:.■: - a ;a- u a \ i a a ; ! : i i ki 
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2. L cadcrlsli Lj:) must be availab le I'o create cbmniuriity 

awarcriess and r capons Ibi 1 i ty i w Wo 1 v i rii^ . t lie . ]:»rbh 1 em . 
This is acconipl i slied best, by sdnieor.'^-' ski 1 led in tbd 
()rb«:ess. Se<^ lixamj Uc 2 above. iju /bluiiteer _v cht 
abcnit til coiiumiii Lty , meeting al t'lr^ t with a few 
1 hd ix idiia Is,, arid t lirh with 1 ari»s ■ .ad 1 ari»cr i»roiiivs . 
S'-'MieciinL''^ , this jn^bccss of biiildiiii» IcMdership by 
develpji^nt^ consensus starts by "..-kihi^ suc!i simple 
({uest Ldns. as : Why db.nobjUe i>ci sick?_ What .can 
be dbne al)but It?. This slow jn^bcess of building, 
cbnseiisus accoinjil i shes two gor Is : Commiini.ty members 
i^cL'in to see that their .prbblcms arc solvable by 
t lieiii. Leadership therefore emerges . . 

3 . Ai^ o rijan i ^iit i.bna 1 mecliani sin for so 1\' i ng jn^ob 1 ems i s 
created. ()iice_ the grou]) '*cj:>resc]it s the iiiajpr grpujK^ 
in the ■: . tiie>' will sta^t talking about how they 
as a grouji. can be effective. The group, should then, 
start thinking about some sort of organisation, with 
officers and ]:jrocedures . Thi s stcj^ i s im]:)ortant 
because it enables the grouj^ to get things done and 
;;?:)intain. itself. They might create _a formal organiza- 
f ion with a name, dues, nic^iiber slii p fees, a constitution, 
and rules and regulations.. Or the group may _crgani2c 
i_ t s e 1 f i n i II f o r ma 1 wa >' s , by electing a few officers 
for an indefinite pevibd of _t ime._ 

4. Pl an bf Action . The grou]i sliould dcveloj^ and_car7\v 
out a plan tp .sblvc the now- recogn i zed _ commun i t}' 
probleK.s. This^'ls . important , because it was the 
need for a c t i b n w h i c Ii I r oi igh t the g r ou p t og e 1 1 1 er . 
The 1 eadersh ip w i 1 1 war, r. to demonstrate to community 
members t hat they ca n a^: t ua 1 1 y s b 1 v ( rob 1 cms . 



.vciran t ar * Loin.:iuni t >• Oi'gaii t ra t ioi is an ideal tr -micjcic wiien 

j)0tent i a i; 1 eaders li i ji is ava i iabi c , an i dent i f fail) ) c 
coi ■■ ViUU : t y ex i s t s , anti t liere a:--: ]ua*)f) 1 cms uh i ch a t c 
connntin it}-! i nked . 

• ihe leadership does not h:iV-: to be ex[Ku- i c:.-/ od , alt/.o^igh 
c X p e ; i en c e i s !i e 1 p f u i . 

• t:a:iinuin i ty oi;v;'.ai: i ~a t i on i > 1 nL*\.H-ns i \ c: i t does liOt 

V eiju i . iii gli ! >■ t y:i i tied te^ lin i : i an /• or la r'ge sums o f 
:noncv . 



Or i ~at i O: 



nor to fu;- siKN'ssful xlien : 



>'c'!:iiH"'7">' o r a c o::i;i:an i t y arc sri sj'- i c i oi.is of c\ac fi ot h er : 
Ihe;.' ]i:c no hist ovy or exper i en cc in '.-.c '.T: i ng t cget 1u- r 
1 lie;." t ! g i a cast or ^u)'. : M groiping^ wh i cfi prevent 
;:;e;-i::c^r 3 I :\c a;imn i t v 1 1 ^ >in :w • I'k i :u: t •'w; c r lie . 



;\' r c a J . t cncd , In s u - -n i a s i n 
^.'ixinioil' orgaa on ;.ast fir:"C 



:.;r .)['.]) < In I: ? c orn:]; a i t y 
^ , ^ ho • ■ i n : crest e J i 
-^rre.'^- ;• ' ]i . ♦ en jd 
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Robinson, JW and Cl^ *^fdfd , RA: Of garilzat Idn Style in 
Coimnunity Groups . Urbana Champaign University of 
Illinois College of Ai;riculturc , Cooperative lixtenr^ion 
Service , 1974 . 

B met t , Al; : Community Development l:d ucar i6ri . Nort heas 
Regional. Extension Public Affairs Committee, PTC?, 
Univ^^r.sity of Mairie^ Drbnb, Maine 04473. 
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GROUP DISCUSS I DN 



Irit roduct ion (iroup discussion is a proce ;s whcrel)\' small groups cdiilc 

together for ni'obi em-sol v i n^:^ purposes; Discuss ion also 
clarifies con. -ctinL; values and attitudes held by i^rduj^ 
incinb'ers, dove m consensus, and ^^enerates now idc«is, Tiii s 
process is s^ ■ * ' m.ics called grot;p dyiunnics; 

The tcchn/ ^ricularly effective v;hen a program, 

project, i is threatened by conflict between 

^^^^ P^^^ . is also effect iye. when i^roup membei's 

are honr d With sdlvihi; tb.eir problems, it 

Lb most c • i \- .eh skilled grouj-) leadership is 

available. 

^roup discussion often faiis because of poor leadership 
and when some group members cannot oi- wiU not com]^rdr-.L >e . 
A group discussion process car be field for a few hdui's 
or continued for many sessions. .A session should be a 
maximum of aln>ut two tj^ three houi:ji. long , - - 



R escript ion Croup discussion should be used vvhen .conmiuni ty members 

disagree aI)out Mrojci^t priorities and activities. The 
process is mosi effective vvhen tlie problems are the 

values, and vt:ilatLons of zhc group members. 
The process is 1 • art ef fec-'^i ve when issues involve highly 
tec-i;.ic?\l m'^tliods and tcciihi C|:ies . Here advico o ^ experts 
is lie :-e i)rodijcti\c than disc-:-sibn. 

.groi;p disf^ ion /lo^-ram sb.iuid involve 10 20 nemHer> 
»>J lar-er _^ n'ps, the individual is often ' ^st' and 

•ids ^t .ILfficL'.t to pa-^tic ipate , If a larger group is 
nc c (iry : the larger group can hr bro:. m into two or 
]]\^rc smaii'jr grou[-)s. WH^^n more thn' oiil- group is iu.olve.l 
each gro p s^.ould pursue its owr: activities. The small 
g'^oups ?.!vOuld ' -'-Hjgbt togethv-r on occasion to consider 
largor or C(.)"i;no': , : blems. 

1-.^- ^^tt in- 

'^'^^^ settiru, for grouj discus.>i on: is i:nportaiit, fhe gr nir 
sh<L ld meOi in i quiet place where riiey foe; co.iu .^rt e ; 
;;<e reoi.i s/io: .i y-iy rge. prcferab.y roirid table, or a 

least a series of ivwial i tables w/iicb va»; br- grouped 
t'\;vrn'.'r. A biackbo:;rd should also be 'U'a : : a!^ i c . 



ERIC 



i'iiis is :\ crticiai problem in t^rbup jiro^^rains. Tlio loatler 
^;ciec'tcHi ^iKMiici liare the supjioi't of the entire i^roup. 
Alsc^, Mc- shoiiiil liavc prcrioiis experience in conducting 

There are two pbi^sihl wiiy^ of selecting a grotip leader: 



''lie iTirst i.s to elect a leader before the jirc. .^ram 



starts. Von ni 
the cc^mnuin r \ \ 
^ln:p exj'tci' i ciicc 



ay be able to find a willing person in 
r,'^'^ from oiitside who has had group leadei 
if tills stej-t is follov/cd, group 
:;!\,^i]ibcrs shi '.;:d he advised })eforehand. The communit>' 
lau St be w i. i 1 1 ng aui agree to accept the li^adersh ip 
of tlic tndtv:dua3 S'-^^ected. 
2: ilie second jn-oce-'S ts to select a grouj) leader from 
among tlie grou[) at tiie first session c»f the program. 

.\ grbi|f>-^-c'TTdcT ?^-lu:>thld~hav.iT_tT:fc-s-r-^Tu^^ tie must have 

Vac ctSnfidence and re-jiect of the groui^ ::.-jinbers. They 
iuust sec the leader a iieiilral i)erSoii wltli i^egards to 
t iu* issuos for l! ^ sc ;i ■ ■ ' ■ 'li . 

[he leaders must !.e . ;^■ f:ianage the g.oui'' witliout 
be i nil a dictat^>r. ilc .:i :'i ast i'e alile to assist tlie 
g}v'iip ir» clarif>-iiig :^^MIr<s, aiul reaching cvipsersus, lie 
s!ii-^uld be able to caimiv ';U^ci.-s the issues ;'i;tt separate 



-ar.ious gi'c^up niemb^ers: 

"he .:rcu|J i eader mus t 
of w eh )\ r ou] ;;ie;nberS; 
irif^o >. '..u'dw. Me s!)ouU: 
.jtl.vTs . He ->!u.)u. 1 i,ni' 



':. -1 !m o t ^ i lU-M t 1 I'y ; s si \es 
ic^t :y,\AV^ or dV^- un. iiUe ti;» put 
:Me to ii>ien f f ec t i v 1 t^> 



■ * 'Jo::i 1 S i I I - e ae l . ■ ; :. ' ) 
abl*. tJ '.'vsl troet co!.';:ier* s 
; ie s;\o :i a p ■ ' i d'.- grouj ■ : ^ 
c ->!:••!'-;; \ s w^to sr-cifie issue-. 



lers in t' 
" he :.,r 

. an.: 



' ! scus s on an^! 
!i- iru St re 
s,.' 1 ovant prob 1 e: 
in s 1 :] t e ' cher a 1 



: .s 1 . t 1 on 



group 1 easier 
coisier keeps 

;d \\\r::.:V',y'U \ S 



1 1 nist e 



O 'S ) ^ 



:s-ss'u;vi ■ 
\]\c ;;rou 



sn iTito 

s) ci • ^ c us s 
. \ eacier t\ 
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THl i)rbccss of br^arn::ini? i gfocip proi^r u is ns f'ollbivs. 

i- The various small i^roups sHbuUl bv Ui-lH\\\hv uVi^rtncv 

^J^.y.?^^'^^!^^^^^' TJu'V will report coiiclii ; i (mis , riiui i ssik's 
tiKit each iii'^^tip : « i sctiss i ii); . 

^' ' i'^'^-^^M' IcaiU-r sluitiKl prbsoiit . aii ;i^iLMul:i at the 

.^'^'•^^ Tho aiioiula shbiiKI n')r h^v i'or'iiia ! . It 

^^^^^'^ . ^ y note the bvorall ])uri'os<j' ol'.tHi' i^roni^ 
tlic general proIHems on which the i^roup will focus, etc: 

3; Titc grotip leader slibuUl prbcluce ''i^rbunci rules" for 
'"^Hl^^^A'^'^ .'^^^^'^ the i^rouj) proj^ram. These 

"ground rules" shouUi specify how long each session wili 
^^1*^' group will meet and [low group ineinliers 
wi ii part Lci])ate in the p- Jgrain should He discussed. 

shoula indicate how to determine 
l^^'.'^^.^* discussion and if consensus has heei^ 

reacficd . 

4. As noted above, t^ie role of the leader is imp 
He or she must be a neutral person not involve 
issues that divide the group. He must ue a 

V.-^^^.^^^^' person who enables the group members 
to roach agrcemcni:. 'Ihe leader part i c i |\ates in the 

^"^^ ^^^^^ group so as- to strengthen group 
^'r i endsiu ps unity» and purpose. 

His role will be to suinmarize the decisions reached 
by group members and the ;i^ti-. irres oi' previous 
sessions. _ I'he l'"^avler also makes it nos^inie for various 
'ne::ihers o :h<:- grouj^ to pa rt i c i p.t t c : 



'iroap iJisc:us:;ioa a f)r r ■ i c: i 1 a r J >- effective techniMu- whc; 



dio lui the respect 



A cajn.i!)le leadvr :. s ava j lar- ' ^ 
.^i^-^up menib'.Ts; 
ini.^ cbncirn with t c attit^l-s and vaiurs of ^.y,- ^ 
;:ieiiiber s , 

t'eo:'li' >>itiu;i .i rroup . d.i scu^s a t ^ i c t i ng views of t/ie 
prwbU'ms and i ssiics wirh which :ae ce-:iiiiaii i t >" siu.uld 
be C':ncL;:-ned : 

I'he :nOmbcrs lii^ .^r^n.ip arc i:cni::acl> concerned w;t; 
p-^'j 'b 1 e.:i" sp I V ; aad 

i'n; ::]<:-::::-■ c r are ■■vHIing to coi.ipro?:; ^ - - r ronfjictin, 

art itU'.;^ ; . 



■on r-eraoa 
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1 > i s:id v;iri t aj^o s A L'rouj> niay ''l' inof*"cciiv'' ;uui : i m J S '•..•^iv;-:! r m^o -rider 
tfiL ' I ^.>\v i h;^ '-.•oiuli* 

^ iv'hen the ^^rc^u;^ niLMiihors vary CvMi s uK' 1 ^ \ j\ :r.itM'; .in^: 
nrest i ; 

• It' 0 1' t'ec t I v'C' j; r oup K\idc rs are ri(U av a i i ) t.- . 

• If aj^rcemcJit reai^'Hed witfun >:r'M:r t!.'. :i - • 

i II tlio iar\;oi' coininUii i I ; or 

-- • - « • • '■ 

^ \l siiuiil cliques wi. thii^ the t;rbu]^ loiTi : : e x\\v e t : \' : T i e-^ 

of the v;rou[^ to the Lie^riiiieut ^m' th;.' hr ■ • ■ i ? ^ . 

iiere is an exaiiij^K- ot" how, whcji , :\:\c .-.T.crt- :t i-reii; ^li-ea--- 



;_vii;ij'_le A v vV^i'imm t >' rel^ei\'eU :> U ff l c l er: : '.;v;i : : pji en t , 

supi'iies, and funds vo Curistrnet a ive*l er c o:;\:]iUii i : 
latrine: Menhers of the Comnumity, -L^we^ef, art- divided 
on wjierher a e i I y.^v latruie vhiniid he VvV: ra v i ed . So!:a- 
ha'.-c- vi'r>' ;-tr(in;; helica^^ ah^nit i!^^-ir pr ■> I'en. . 

' \- vd : e i-T Ie.iL;er :s anai'Ie t ve* :;u- e .'. . : ' •■ 
yrdi"^ (H L' e t 1 iu; . 'I'lic :ii;]"ve t o . 

:ar:ak: the t" i 1 session ! fie vcinrTiunit^ eyt- ■ ' :n 

teer a;' leader. ihe i:i'('U]' ^^ r i ;::eet : aer; : 

iiiOnti) for t nrcc :^-^:rs '.v<:-e>^ . 

■,-<.\.--: >i r]..- /row: eaueraed ^ : ta, rrv^eedwra 

^ - idve : .e. i •• 'dv:.-<> . . l:st of rr:'a'::;/ :s-i:e> 

::a .-y^-ada. .f.-e:-idns ori oi .:.ia : : : ■ ^n:: 1 '^a:t:er> are 
:.-ui^-. \;: o:(;^:..'' ^■^aert will h-,- :-\'::vd : ^ ahaat :r\e 

v.a:er :a\ad ef-.> :a - , ^- ev;t^^nUj rU . 

At r. ;ie >cc-'':\^: :>e::^nioa,. tae aacsiJe t. x:'-' v ; . t r^^i^.e ed 
h'y^,::e yr..^:.y .t.-,nier. ■'■'ai:a:t ta' f^'*" 1:- 'a n-aa-aa- 

i> -.sii:. a,:rL-;,'d sa: ■ .ihoat nto:** he raiJe ot 

\a.ii;iye -.au er arol* 1 e::. ■ . ov anout :ae :ike::ho-d 

■a rhe 1 1 : aa«^' -:it^a- -ai:rce ae.^ >: e eiu .ara a;i : e^: . lie 
de;-v: r : ' i^h:it a. is iaaa^erK' ' : :i other o;:v:k2:; ; r i e^-. w^ta 

::.e*";:"'i.- : a vac yr^xia ask «aa; -; a.>as a the e\a^*v! . 

-"\t '. '.w tsi-r..- :-v*;Si.in; i \ic yroia' d : ca t 'e.' :a"c-v la'^va-. se. 

\v tot 'ant.-, yTaaii' : ^- y ^.a:i. : a^:- : y c ai^o.-raed i^i ;>C).ta. 
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They a^rce to an inforihal poll of tlic iicads of fattnlics 
in the cninniunity to determine conmiuniiy prc^ftM-eiiccs : 
Tlic reiiiainUer of tiie tliird session is devoted to pianniii); 
the commUti.ity poll . 

The group" agrees that the poll should l)e conducted, before 
the fourth meeting one week later. Eacli group member 
will interview ten members of the cbmmuriity. 

At th^ fourth sessioa , the members of the group report on 
their ten interviews.. The group thus has, as a whole, 
200 interviews to report on. The consensus of the inter- 
views is that the immediate preference is for a well. 
The community also wants to construct, using their own 
resources , inexpensive pit latrines . 

The group has been meeting for four_ sessions arid has 
developed into a cohesive group. The members realize they 
have become effective problem-solvers .__ They _ agree to 
-continue meeting on a monthly basis.. They will plan the 
comjnunity well^ make certain, the well is built properly 
and maintained on a regular basis. 



Cathcart, RS and Samovar, Larry A: Small Group 
Communications - A Reader . William C. Brovvn Company, 
Dubuque, Iowa, 1970. ^ 
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BARGAINING AND NEGOTIATION 



1 lit rbuiict ion SUiipose a group of community mcmbers has plans for 

buildiilj; a foot bridge or health center. Anotlicr group 
in the cdiTlmUnLty opposes your jUans and can prevent 
your project from being developed. The situation may 
call for bargaining and negotiating a settlement accept- 
able to both groups; 

i 

, ■ — f — - — — ^ 

i) escr i:]')t: ton in bax^gaining and negotiation, two or rijl^rc individuals ^ 

~ or groups, somewhat equally balanced iti ])dwer, come 

together and agree to a plan acceptable: to both. 
Groups ma}' have conflicting needs and \vant_s . They may 
have the ability to prevent others from achieving their 
goals. liiich group should give up some of their demands. 

The best example is that of the employee and employer; 
The employer has the power to close the worksite, but 
desires the profit which comes from a working factory . 
The workers wish to work and receive more wages. Both 
groups negotiate a settlement; both give and gain. The 
employer may get an agreement from the employees. They 
will not demand higher wages or go on strike for one year 
if he, the employer, will grant a 10% wage increase. 

How does the process work? 

There arc two major ingredients in effective negotiation: 

1 . The' groups must be rei.ative_ly equal in powe r. Each 
must be able to stop the; other from otaining its 
goals- Here is ah example of groups with Unequal 
power. 

Suppose that, in an attempt to build a bridge in 
your community, your group is confronted by another 
group which has the equipment and materials to 
construct the bridge. Their pi^n.?^ inferior, but 
they can stop you, since you cannot get the equipment 
and materials; You cannot stop them. In this case, 
the groups are not- equal in power , and it is not 
likely that';the other group will want to negotiate s. 
settlement with your group; You have nothing to offer. 
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2 . Both -gro u ps nuis^ 4V4UVU^J3- solve the p roblem . In 
this case, both groups must realize that a joint 
solution is preferable to one group ovcrpowefing 
the other: Tlie group with the c(iuipinent and sui^plies 
may want a joint solution: lUit the other group inny 
not want a solution, and ncgotiatuMi is uat possilile. 

Suj^ij^dsc that hegbtiatidri will iiave positive results 
in a conflict situation. Here arc the major steps 
to follow: 

a. The two groups agree to a series of meetings 
which may or may not go on for a long period 

of time; Agreement will be reached on such items 
as : 

• what is riegdtiablej 

• where the meetings will be hcUl^ 

• what the rules for the meet ipg will be; and 

• how often the group will meet. 

b. The two groups select the negotiating committee: 
Each side selects one person to be its key 
representative . 

c. Each gi'oup agrees to submit demands: Demands 
are specifice statements indicating what the 
group wants . 

d. The two groups agree to negotiate these dr^ands: 
This means that each group studies the proposals 
submitted by the other group. Each group attempts 
to find ways to trade off elements in one proposal 
for elements in the other. In the case of a ^ 
bridge, one group may want the bridge located in 
one place, and the other group want it in another. 
Group A may offer a trade-off . They agree to 

the opposing group's location if the bridge 
meets Group A's technical specifications. 

Eventually, negotiations break off, or the groups agree 
to a settlement. When unable to reach a settlement, 
the groups may agree that an objective outsider will be 
selected to rule on a settlement binding on both parties. 



Advantages Negotiation is a useful process when: 

• Opposing groups want a settlement; 

• Each group's demands are not too far apart from the 
others ; ana 

• The groups are somewhat equal in power. 
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UL sadvailtlvgos Noi;ot Lat loiis i is not ajU to be tiscful wIkmi : 

• One party does riot want to, or need to, neyotratc; or 

• the issues sefxirat iri^ the groups are so dtFfcrent that 
cbiiunbri j^rburid docs riot exist. 



Relere-nc^^i Tayior, B and Lippitt, G: Management Devclopmerit arid 

Tr aining iiandbook , McGraw-Hi 1 1 _Bbbk Company, Limited , 
Ma idenhead , United Kingdom-, 1975 . 
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PR oviPiNS mm . behavi 0 r 



Intf odUctioh A vdlUntccf should alwayi^ assume that he is in ,some 

sense serving as a model for community tncmber,s: In all 
probability, you as a volunteer are an outsider to most 
community members . You are probably better educated and 
have had broader experience tlian most members of tlie 
coimnunity. As a result, you may be looked upon as 
someone special. Children will start imitating your 
dress and behavior and adults will seek advice. 

It is important that you understand the limits and 
advantages to this special relationship and that you do 
not misuse it. 



looser Ipt ion All of us pattern a great deal of our behavior and 

attitudes on other people's feelings and behavior. If 
community members see you as a model, this relationship 
can be important. Here are some examples: 

• Do children tend to pattern their behavior, language, 
dress, etc. after you? 

? Do adults seek you dUt for advice and guidance? 

• Do you have 'a special role in the project as an 
expert or as someone who is important? 

If you answer ves to the questions above, then there are 
reasons to believe you are serving as a model. 

The volunteer can act as a model himself by displaying the 
attitudes he wishes counterparts or community members to 
acquire. Or he can provide an outside model in the 
form of a visitor, a film, a case study, or even a well 
told story. 



Advantages Your role as a volunteer should go beyond the minimum 

requirements of your job. Suppose, for exampile, that 
you are constructing a latrine. You may wish to limit 
your role tb_ just the actual, cdhstructidn of the latrine 
and ignore _the importance of using it. The people will 
then also feel that the latrine is not important. So a 
volunteer in any pirbject should serve also as a community 
model. As a model,, the volunteer has an important^ arid to 
soiiie extent^ powerful role. 
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References 



Not eve ryonc can scrs'c as a iikkIo i because* iu)t all 
community members wiii oiiuiiate a volunteer. Also, 
volunteers may misuse their model role by exploitlnt^ 
people (getting them to do tlieir work). Or they pay set 
ina])propr i ate examples , 



'\ volunteer is assigned to Dncourage kltchcii gardens by 
prbvLdLilg seeds and technical assistance, 'llic vrlanleor 
meets with famiiies to provide supplies and encouragement. 
She d\^:) actual Iv grows a gai'den for her o\m needs; 

A vol.mteer is teaching adults to read. Classes nicet 
three evenings a week. The volunteer arid the class 
(15 adults) attend sessions regularly. It appears, 
that the part ic ipants are. learn Irig _ to read. But the 
volunteer, who lives in the same village as tlio partici- 
pants, never mentions or demonstrates tJie advantages of 
reading. Thus, participants rarely see reading outside 
the sessions. 



Bandura, A: Principles o£ ^eha-vjjOTModification . Holt, 





Nctv York, 1969. 
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NONFORnAL EDUCATION. INCLUDING ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 



Iritrbduct ibri In developing countries , there tends to i)C an emphasis on 

traditional ways of teaching . Thg students sit in orderly 
rows in a classroom, listiening politely arid taking notes, 
while the instructor lectures. 

Nbnformal education offers some alternatives to_ these 
traditional approaches. These approaches must be care- 
fully and slowly introduced. In this way, resistance to 
the new idea is minimized. 



Description Nonformal education and on-the-job craining encourages 

student participation in the teaching/learning process. 
The assumption made is: 

If students take responsibility for their own 
learning, ahd_ are actively involved, they vvill gain 
more than if kribvvledge and skills are rmpbsed. 

Several methods of nonformal education have been found to 
be effective, especially with adait learners. These 
involve group process and on-the-job training. 



Gxoufi J^o cess 

Nonformal ways bf learning focus bri grbUp interaction. 
Many techniques bf working tbgether in grbUps are Used. 
These include the fbllbwihg; 

• Case method . iiere, the factual details of a 
project are presented, usually in \>rritten form. 
The group is asked to read the case carefully and 
analyze it. Interaction of people, how well the 
project is planned j problems identified and resolu- 
tion of problems j are discussed. Sometimes.^ the 
case stops at a decision point. The group has to 
say how the case should proceed^ what decisions 
should be made, what the outcome should be. 

• Brair.c^ormin^ . Here, the group, members consider 
different ways of solving a problem. Each person's 
ideas are re^'^ectful ly considered- His contributions 
are appreciated.. No one rejects, an idea which is 
offered. This keeps all the members of the group 
participating actively. The purpose bf brainstorming 
is to come up with as many ideas as possible. 
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• l^ol^'-pl^^yirig. Tlic jnirpbse of ro 1 c-play? h^^ i-/ to 
iiiakt.^ .uroup incinbci'.s more sens.! t ivc . to tlic i^rbl:ilcnis and 
points o\' view otlicrs. J>o 1 P ' 1 attcjripts to 
St reiijtl Ikmi i nterpcrsona J skills: .'iiijlity to talk 
with otiicrs, arul to listen syriipat liot i ca 11 y anU--. 
tlibujL^Iitf ul 1 y . 

• Simulation game s. Here, grbuj) mcmi)brs ^iTrc assiliiicd 
[Kirts, as Ln_ a j\lay. A slibrt scri pt:^r_ story is 
written to show Iibw tlic pcbplc In ^tlic play interact 
witli oho anbtlier. After the begiririlng bf the play, 
the group acts but hbw the play continues and ends. 
Tiie purpose bf siniulatibhs is similar to rble-playiiig . 
Ybu could cbhsidcr a simiilatibh game a iiibre complicated 
fbriii bf rble-playihg . 

Sec also the section on Group Discussion on page 
Qn-Thc-Job-1 ; c oining 

One example bf a nbnfbrmal approacii to education is on-the- 
job trainitig. Here, persons who have agreed to work on 
a prbject learn to perform the necessary technical skills 
while working. 

(3n-the-job training is particulary effective with adults 
because they learn best when, sblving real, prgb'lems . In 
order to structure? on-the-job training, the ihstructbr 
needs to do the following; 

• Analyze the job and determine where training is 
needed. In a latrine construction project, for 
example, he or she may wish to teach people hovv 
to read a simple construction diagram, how to 
construct a toilet slab^ etc. 

• Obtain the necessary materials, 

• Demonstrate and teach the procedure at a time 
when participants require a given skill. When 

a person learns a skill which he needs to solve a 
problem, learning is not seen as a 'school book* 
activity . 

• Make sure participants have mastery of skill. Ask 
them to demonstrate the procedure back to you, or 
give them a representative problem to solve- 

Oh-the-jbb iristructibri is powerful because it develops 
skills and kribwledge which the individual needs to 
kribw, rather than that which are "nice to know." 
Adults are willing to work hard if they perceive that 
learning will be useful to them personally. 
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Advantages • The group. will work together informally to deterrinne 

methods of prdcedurg. _^ . _ . . 

• The group will . act. democratically in making decisions. 

• The solution will be their om^ hot brie imposed- bri 
them from above^ 



Nonforriial wayj; of learning/teaching may b3 ex])ensive. 
This is true because group discussion and problem 
solving require time: Many solutions are considered 
before one is adopted. 

One-to-one teaching and small group teaching require i 
lot of teaching manpower. 

The instructor sometimes has less control over the 
results of the activity than in use of traditional 
approaches . 



Example 



Functional literacy prbgrams teach pebple readirig , writ ing, 
arid ari thematic whilis they work bri a jbb br cbirjDuriity 
program. 

A functional iite-^acy program involving volunteers and 
community participa. ts may do the following: 

1. Detefmirie which villagis priority should be worked bri 
first . 

2. Detefmirie hbW to sist up the project. 

3- Orice havirig chbseri the project, the literacy wbrk may 
be haridled by irifbrmal study groups. These meet 
the particular readirig br math rieeds of the prbject. 
For example, iri a buildirig prbj ect , villager.^ learn 
to measure wheri measuremisrits aris rieisded bri ;:he prbject. 
They learri tb read iristruc t ibris bri diggii g fburidatibris 
wheri they need tb perfbrm this task. 
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'^TECHN^CAL ASSISTANCE, COACHING, TEAPI BUILDING. LEADERSHIP TRAINING 



Perhaps"' tlie iiiosl i fiiportuiit factor In aiiy development jn'O^irair 
Is the extent to which the prdi^rain is adoptiHl. Tit onler 
to assure that the program is adopted, it is iieccssary 
to iiivdlve tile comiiiuiiity from tlie start, 'i'lie volLintcer's 
role, tlreii, is: 

• to ^ivc t echnica 1 assistance ; 

• To coacli individuals in the community to take over 
various pro j cct activities ; 

• 'io develop a community action orientation on the. part 

of the peo])lc witli whom you arc working ( team building l; 

• To develop a group of leaders . 



liescr ij [itJ.eui Tlie four areas, T echalc aJ^ As^stonce , CoacJiing , Team 

Build in^ , and Lcader^hij) ini ng , are discussed below. 

-TeciirLLca:!- As s i stance 

One definition of technical assistance might be: 
"helping the community to help itself." How 'can this 
best be done? 

• The volunteer should define the job, and analyze the 
job wliich is to be done by breaking the job into 
component tasks. (See Chapter III --Task Oriented 
Planning and Implementation. ) 

In addition^ he may wish to ask advice frbmah exoert 
or experienced practitioner to help> him define 
the tasks . 

, The volunteer should think through the steps of 
X^/ teaching the job and component tasks to others, lie 
may wish to develop a job aid, such as a simple 
.: checklist for e?cli task. Or, ne may be able to use 

one or more of the manuals listed in Part ill of 
this book. 

rP The volunteer then should teach cdmmunity members, 
to carry biit the project. One or more of these can 
become counterparts. Counterparts are people who 
will carry on the job dilce you are gone. 

The counterpart might work under your supervision at 

the beginning of the project. You show him 

how to do the job, task-by-task, and how tasks fit 

together. 
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As the counterpart lenrns to do the job, more and 
more of the tasks should be delegated to him: You 
should begin to phase out; 

Toward tlie end of ypur_ stay in the cpiniiiuhity,. the 
' counterpart t's] _shbuld be ready- to take over the 
entire, job. If he cari^ you wi"ll have done your 
job wcl 1 . 

Co aching 

The term c oaching comes from the world of sports .^-—tlie 
Webster dictionary defines coaching as follows: "to 
train intensively By instruction, demonstration, and 
practice; to direct the movements of a plciyer; to ^ 
direct or prompt . " 

The purpose of coaching a player is to build competence 
by demonstrating each motion in the gan\e. .The coach 
gives suggest ions on how to improve performance. 

Coaching assumes that you, the volunteer, can carry out 
the job and the tasks in the Job. It assumes that you 
want, and are able, to transfer these skills to others. 

Team Building 

The coach also has a responsibility to the team as. a 
whole. 

• Many of the tasks in a volunteer project heed more 
than one player._ The players work together bri_ 
the same or different tasks.. To build a smoothly 
functioning team or grdup> the coach heeds to 
determine how the tasks can be efficiently 
accomplished by a group. He then coaches the team 
to work together. 

• There is a liuman, as well as a technical, component 
to team building. The group as a whole needs to 
feel positively about the proj ect they share a 
common goal. The project should become their project 
The members of the group need to be sensitive to 
each other's contribution. They, need to cooperate, 
to work together smoothly. Tliey must realize that 
the whole i^^ greater than the sum of its parts. 



Leadership Training 

Some individuals assume more of the responsibility, work 
harder, and are turned to by other members of the group 
for guidance or d.^rection. 
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Those incii viciciais inight be c;il Ictl the iiatura 1 IcaUcM'S. 
These Liui i vicinal s sliouid he idcntLfiocl. Thoir iuitiiral 
talerit shoLiict t)c st rcngthehecl . 

The l:oi Idwihii. set bl- concepts and sk i 1 1 s iiii^;ht he 
includetl in this informal leadership trainiiiii: 

C one p t— oil-d eui o c ratio i ead c r s h 1 . When prohleni conies 
upT'it IS gener::lly agi^eed that the group should solve 
the problem itself. The leader serves as a iiiotlera^or. 
The autocratic, or ''you do this because I sa^• so," 
form of ieadershi]) is generally i nel'f ect i ve . Workers feel 
they have no independence. They cannot structure the 
work to make it coTnpatible with their* ways of doing 
things, their r1fy-::hni. they feel that all decisions are 
made by their boss. People often produce more initially, 
and continue to produce more with a democratic form of 
leadership. Here the group makes its o\m decisions on 
liow, w!ien and where to work. 

In order to build democratic leadership cai-ability, 
the volunteer should encourage group decision making 
and problem-solving. lie should give. leader trainees 
a chance to moderate groups making their own decisions. 



Volunteers, who had recieved training in primary care, 

were asked to retrain. a group of traditional birth 

attendants (TBA) in the_ Western vvfay of delivering babies. 
The nain tecliniques to be taught were clean (aseptic) ways 
of cutting and dressing the_ Umbilical cord , giving 
antitetanus iniections to the mother during the last 
three months of pregnancy arid educating mothers about the 
best diet for babies arid riUrsirig. mpthers. 

The volunteers first worked for a few weeks in the, field, 
along with tradittonai birth attendants [TBAl . This 
allov^^ed tliem to determine: 

What methods were correctly being used; 

• What skills rieedcd to be taught that birth attendants 
did riot presently have; and 

• How to best iriteract with TBA's. 

On the basis of this activity ,_ the volunteer drgariized 
and delivered a workshop for TBA's. This workshop irivolved 
both '^classroom" and field activity,. During the field 
activity, TBA*s were asked tp give health edUcatiori talks 
to expectant and new mothers\_ They were also asked to 
deliver babies using the new<^techriiqUes . 
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i)uring the worksliop; 'I'jiA's worked ns u team to soivc^ 
common problems; Leaders to mocienite ^i-oiip cl i sciiss i on 
were identified and utilized. 



At the cbriclusibri of the workshop, volunteers chose hail 
a dozen TBA*s with leadership skills for advanced training; 
_This group began to teach other TBA's, using the techn/ques 
and context of the first Workshop; During this seconc 
phase of the training, volunteers observed the new teacher 
TBA*s train others. 

At the conclusion of the prdjisct, vbluritlsisrs left hpt only 
a group of traditional birth attendants with new technical 
skills, btit also a second group of TEA teachers. 



Advantages 



These .techniques develop local strength. This ibromotes 
transfer of technology. The local people learrt useful 
skills. They then can continue the proj ect (s)/ without 
volunteer assistance. 



Disadvantages 



It is difficult and time consuming to prunot self- 
reliance and independent functioning. It often seems 
easier to do the job yourself. 
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COST ANALYSIS 



liitrbduct loh Cost analy.sis Is simply the process of idcntifyihg th 

resources required to complete a voiuntc^sr aS5;ighincnt or 
project. Cost analysis identifies the quality or quantity 
of resources required; It analyzes financial and other 
costs involved; 

Frequently, volunteers assume resources are readily avail- 
able and that the cost of the resources is so low that 
cost analys' is not necessary. However, when the project 
is wel^ undux./ay, the volunteer may find that tools, 
equipment, materials and skilled manpower are necessary 
to complete the project, and that these resources are not 
available. Dr, a project may be completed, such as a 
well. All those involved may have ignored the need for 
a supply of parts for the pump. Several mbriths after 
completing the well, the pumpi breaks down... and spare 
parts are not available. 

Cost analysis should not only help you estimate what it 
will cost to complete and keep a project functioning. Tt 
will also provide guidance as to whether or not a project 
should be undertaken. 



Description Cost analysis estimates the kind and amount of 1) materials/ 

money; and 2) volunteer/staff resources needed to complete 
a certain project. In estimating the total amount of 
resources needed, the vpluhteer should consider each of 
the tasks listed (see Chapter III--Task Oriented Planning) • 
He should attach a time estimate to each task. He should 
also determine what type bf> aad how much, material 
resources are needed for eachtask. Once the analysis is 
completed, the volunteer should develop a budget specif ying 
people and material resources (see example below) . 

The budget may include items that are not, and probably can 
not, be reduced to a specific amount of money; that is, 
the service of the community residents and the services of 
the volunteers^ These items expressed in days of services 
may be left out of Column 1. But the amount of services, 
should be estimated to be certain that the project will have 
the necessary nonpaid service of -community members. Assume 
the project will require 20 community members. Each 
person will provide 60 days of services over brie year's 
time. The question isj^ is this possible in the cbnununity^ 
being considered? If not, perhaps the project is not 
feasible. 
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A similar question can be raised regarding vbluriteers." 
.^.^ . .i?_P9??^^^^ obtain the services of a ^roup of 
voJunteers for so many days each, over a year? 

In the example bclbw3 it is assumed tluit materials, suppli 
arid equipmcrit will be provided by the project: 



Advantages The more complicated your project is, the more thorough 

wiii be the cost analysis. If you have correctly and 
completely included all cost items, you_wiil be sure 

> whether or not your project can be completed in the 

context of the costs irvolved. 



Disadvant ages A cost arialysis should not be che only criterion used to 
determirie the feasibility of your project. It should be 
considered algrig with your Situational Analysis and Needs 
Assessment. In addition, it does not always mean that 
a project should be terminated if, for example, fertilizer 
for home garderis can not be purchased. 
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i ixajiip Je: A cost aiialysis can he spec i f i c 07; general . 

Ilere is an cxami)lc .wiiich is fa i riy specific 
for a project involving villngc gardens in 
Jamaica . 



COST EST-IMyog:^ o 
(^Uoliars , Jaiuaicaii) 
Ye ar 1 ^"^ 



Id by 



To Be Paid by 
Other Sources 



A. PHRSONNEL 



Soil 

tester: 5 days at 
Jamaica . 



@ $ 20, 



ay 



$100.00 



2. Community Residents , 
non-paid : 26 persons 
will serve on the 
planning committee. 
Fiach provides 66 days; 
1200 days total. 



3. Vol unteers - 

5~voiunteers will 
provide 2 days of 
service per month,* 
or 34 days/year; 
176 days total . 

B. MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 

1 . Assorted Garden Seeds . 
Sufficient seeds for 

175 families. ^ @ $ i.66/pack $175.00 
2 . i-crtili'.er . 



Sufficient for 










1715 fat^ilies. @ 


$ 


50/pack 


$ 87, 


.50 


C. BASIC tQUIPMEN-T 










i. Cultivating^ Equipment: 










1 till. § 


$100. 


00/each 






lb spades. @ 


$ 5. 


00/eac_h 






10 rakes. 0 


$ 5. 


00/each 






Assorted equipment- 0 


$100. 


00/each 


$300, 


.00 



IDS 
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TRANSPORTATION 



i ; Vo ixio-teers , 

to village: 12 
trips for 5 people; 
60 trips total w 



2 . Soil Tes ters , 
two persons. 



TOTAL COST: 



to Be Paid by 
This Project 



@ $ 20.00/tfip 
@ $100.00/each 



$562.50 



GRAND TOTAL: 



td by 



Other Soi 



$120.00 
$200.00 

$420.00 
$982.50 
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FEEDBACK 



Ihtr oduct ion I-eedlxick is ongoin|^ information on how well a worker is 

performing or learning, and whether . or _ribt. the project 
is meeting its objective. You obtain feedback on the 
performance of particular tasl s whetlicr the project is 
on schedule, etc. Feedback is the best way of regulating 
a project. Frequent feedback telis you what is going well,., 
what is not, and why. 



i)escri]^t i on Feedback may be obtained formally or infoiinaily . It 

should be available as frequently as possible. You 
should plan metlibds of obtaining feedback. 

F orm al met hods of obtaining feedback include: 

• Tests . In your literacy program, are your students 
able to read the material you give them? Are they 
able_ tosblve the arithematic problems you give them? 
To obtain feedback, develop progress tests which give 
you day-by-day information about how well ^students 
arc 1 earning . ; 

• Perf ormahc e Checks . Arc your village counterparts 
able to perform each step in preparing the ground 

and planting seedlings? A checklist outliniTig the main 
tasks or steps can help you determine if some tasks 
arc performed improperly or not at all. 

Informal methods . For volunteer project s, informal methods 
of obtaining feedback are highly recommended. Find out 
from your fellow volunteers and village counterparts what 
part of t]lc work is going well and where the difficulties 
occur. Observe people at work. Listen to accounts of 
wliat happened. Ask questions. 



AU vantag-cs You are able to maintain control of ydUr project if 

you know what is going on. You can meet problems head 
on, anticipate shortages, and keep the timetable from 
slowing up. 



Disadvantages In order to obtain feedback, careful plans must _made_ 
and implemented. It is sometimes inconvient or difficult 
to make changes when the feedback shows you that problems 
exist. Obtaining feedback is a lot of work and requires 
discipline. 
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Bloom Hastings, Nladaus: Handbook of Formative arid Su mmative 
Evaluation of Studisht Learning . New York, McGraw-Hiiil 
1971. 

Ebel,.RL: Essentials of Educational M n.^. sur-Gmont . 
Eriglewood Cliffs, New Jersey, Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, 
1972. 

Clark, N and Caffisry J; Dejhistifying Evaluation , New York, 
World Education, 1414 Sixth Avenue, New York 10D19, 1979. 
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PRAGTICAL TESTS 



Jjiiradnctton Practical _tests allow you to observe and assess the worker 
as he performs a critical task.. Such tests are useful 

in giving you exact irifbririatibri on whether community 

members are able to perform tasks which are part of the 
project. If people are not able to perform the tasks, 
you may have to show them, how to do the task correctly, 
or at least the part of the task vvith which they are 
having difficulty. 



D escription A practical test is a test of performance. It tests the 

actual on-the-job sliii, thinking, doing, communicating, 
or comes as close as possible to testing that skill. 

One simple way of testing performance is By constructing 
checklists which outline the critical steps in the 
procedure. 

Directions for constructing a practical test follow: 

1 . Decide on Critical^^teps^ . 

First, decide what the critical, important steps are in 
performing the task. . . 

• List all the steps; 

• Cross but unnecessary steps; and 

• Order steps as they would be performed on the job. 

For example, in the following checklist, steps c, g, and i 
could probably be crossed out . . . 

Checklist for Ster-l lizing Ins JirJonrents 

a. Uses cleansing agent. 

b . Washes instruments . 

c. Drains water from sterilizer. 

d. Rinses sterilizer. 

e. Places instruments in sterilizer. 

f. Adds water to cover. 

g. turns on heat. __ 

h. Brings water to boil. 

i. Tests whether water is boiling at 212*^. 
j. Boils equipment 15 minutes. 
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item c; could probably be omittea oecause la urucx lu 
rinse the sterilizer, the water would have to be 
drained. Item g. could be crossed but because the heat 
needs to be turned on to boil the water. Item i. cdUld 
be crossed out because you need hot test. the temperature 
if the water is boiling. (If the water is boiling, it 
is already at 212°;) 

2. List the steps one by one . 

Each step should be so written that it can be checked 
"yes" or "no." Statement a. and b.> as written, can 
easily be checked either yes or no^. But you might 
have difficulty deciding between yes or no for statement c. 

a. Usiss cleansing agent. Yes No 

b. Washes instruments thoroughly . ^Yes No 

c. Using cleansing agent, washes Yes No 

instruments thoroughly. 

An individual checks no_for item c. It is hard to tell 
whether the technician failed, to Use the cleansing 
agent, failed to wash thoroughly, or both. 

3. Descr-i^ behaviors usinjl^^rong action verbs . 

in writing statements, doh ' t Use imprecise phrases like 
"answer quickly" or "listens carefully." Try to state 
exactly what you mean in terms of behavior. For example: 

He answers the arithematic problem in 30 seconds. 
He is able to repeat the recipe for rehydration 
medicine. 

4 . Develop clear instructions . 

Develop clear instructions to the person taking the test. 
If other volunteers are administering the test, ask theiji 
to read the test. If any statements are unclear, explain 
the stisp and revise it if necessary. 



Easy to tell, if trainer is performing correctly. 
Can be used before arid after the project, and for 
fpllpw~up evalUatibri. 

Checklists cari be Used to teach procedures, as well 
as test them. 

Accurately tests trainees skills. 
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t ime-cbrisuJiiing . 

• Have to agree sometimes on how to carry but a task; 

• Have to agree on crittcai steps; 



Traditional birth attiDridarits are being trained to use 
mbdisrri, clean techniques when they are helping mothers 
givis birth. 

The volunteer instructor explains tj^ the trainees that the 
instruments before them will be used to birth a baby. 
They should sterilize the instruments; 



Checklist for Sterilizing Instrujnerits . 



a . 


Uses cleansing agent 


— Yes 


No 


b. 


Washes instruments 


Yes 


No 


c . 


Rinses steri lizer 


-Yes 


No' 


d. 


Place instruments in 








sterilizer 


- Yes 


No 


e. 


Adds water to cover 


- Yes 


No 


f . 


Brings water to boil 


Yes 


.- ^o 




Boil water for 15 minutes 


-Yes 


No- 



Instructions to the volunteer are to observe the trainee 
and mark yes or rl£ for each step. If the trainee fails 
to peiform one step of the procedure or performs 
incorrectly, the trainee fails the exam. That trainees 
should be asked to repeat this practical test later, 
after some explanation of what step was missed and 
why it is important. 



Rezler, AC and Stevens^ BJ: The Nurse Cvaluator in 
Education and Service . New York, McGraw-Hill Company, 1978 
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PRESEHTINS DATA AND INFORHATiON 



Introduction During your project you will collect a vaiiety of 

information ranging from numbers of individuals with 
certain characteristics to desciiptions of events and 
conditions. For this information to be useful^ it 
must be conjnunicated to others. This section presents 
several ways of conveying information. 



Description Information can be in two general forms. 

1. Stati5;tical or numbers such as: 

• The numbers of infants less, than one year bid 
who died in the'^Village during the past year. 

• The number and location of water spurcts in a 
village that are associated with diarrhea. 

• The number of latrines you propose to construct in 
a village and the approximate number of people 
expected tc use each latrine. 

2; Non-st:n:tisticai or qualitative information: 

• Why villagers will hot use a well constructed by 
a group of volunteers , 

• How people might bisriefit from family guidance. 

• Services that can be provided by a proposed 
health centre for a vi! lage. 

Data and information should be thought of as an important 
part of your project. It illustrates what needs to be 
accomplished by a project and documents what has been 
accompiished. In another sense, data and information 
help: 

• Convince people about problems and needs; 

• Focus on real issues; and 

• ■ You assess what has occured in your project* 

Data and information can be presented in many complicated 
ways. Sometimes it is important to use them. Since many 
people can not understand complicated presentations of 
informatiohi we will stress simple methods. 

Presenting Statistical Information - 

If your information is in the form of numbers such as: 

? The number of families in a village; 

• The number of children 12 years and over not 
regularly enrolled in school; 

• The number of hectares in cultivation; 

^ The income villagers expect to earn by growing a 
new crop; and 

• The numb er of people in a given time p ^iod in a vill. 
who are ill. 
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There are sevisrll ways to present this iilfdrmatidri. 

^* Tabular form : Supposing you have cdiiected information 
showing the number of people during a week's time who 
use one of 5 water sources in a village and became 
ill during that week. You may want to present the 
information this way. 





Number of 


Number of 




Number of 


W*a cer 


Percentage 


Source 

1 


People Using 
Tilts VVater 


People iii 
fcast Week 


K'ho Became 
ill. ... 


People Out 
of iO tViio 


Source 


Became 111 
While UsThg 
That Water 
Source 


The well 
by the 
footpath 


30 


12 


40% 


4 but of 10 
People or 
nearly half 


The well 
by the 
Hef-dman ' s 
house 


25 


5 


20% 


About 2 
out of 10 


The 

•^tTr^^Jm hv 

the tempJe 


10 


6 


69% 


More than 
half or 6 
out of 10 


The well 
by the 
temple 


40 


1 


2.5% 


2 o^t of 
10 or very 
few 


The well 
jy the 
paddy 
fields 


15 


10 


66.7% 

1 


A large 
number, more 
than half or 
nearly 7 out 
of 10 


TOTALS 


120 

1 


3^ 


28% 
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Yoa wiii note in this approach: .-v 

a. The watier source is identified. 

b. Someone has counted the number of people (children 
ahd.adultsj who used each water source during 

an identified week. 

c. Number of peble using each water sbUrce who 
rcpbrtey being ill during the week. 

d. The percentage of people who became ill using 

a particular water source. Percentages are computed 
as follows: 

Number of peole ill = 12 _ .^o^ 

_ _ ~ ^ U '0 

Number using a water source = 30 

e. In other words, divide 12 by 30 -^nd multiply by 100. 
Thus 12 divided by 30 = .4 x 100 ^ 40. 

f. Some people will have difficulty in understanding 
percentages, so you may want to use terms such as: 

• "more than half" or 'Very few"_ 

• "two but of 10" br "6 but bf 10" 

There are other problems and issues about using informa- 
tion such as presented above; 

a. The stream' by the temple may be contributing to 
illhess> but is there sbme special reason why the 
streain is dirty? Perhaps sbrriebne defecated near 
the stream. / 

b. The well by the paddy fields and the'_stream by 

the temple may be carrying illness. Treat the water 
and cbhduct a secbnd study. / 

c. Pebple using the well bythe fbbtpathj the stream 
by the temple arid the well by the paddy fields, 

may be eatirig spbiled food which is prbducirig illness 
arid riot the well. ^ 

d. It is probably safe tb assum^'that the well by 
the temple is safe. 

Sammar-y . A simple way of presenting the same information. 

Water sburces which may be df^rigerbiis: 

• the well by the footpath; 

• the stream by the temple; and 

• the well by the paddy field- 
Water sburces which may ^ be safe to Use: 

• the well by the headman's house; and 

• the well by the temple. 
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2. F^ie Chart : Still another way is to Use a "pic" 
chart. The chart below shows the proportion oT^ 
illness in the village as related to each source 
of water. 
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You will notice that the '*pio chart" presents 

the tiifonnation in a different way than the table; 

a. the table presents the information in terms 
of tlic percentage of users who bccjiriie Ml 
accbrclirig. to the water spurcc_they used. 

b. The ]uc.. chart presents the information in 
terms of the cohtributibri each water source 
makes to the total number of illnesses. 

Tor example: The well by the foot path 
had 12 of the 34 illnesses. Its share of 
the illness was 35%, which was arrived at 
as fol lows : 

12 7 34 = .35 X 10a.= 55% 

3. The Bar Grapii : The bar graph is another simple 
clear way of picturing data. 

Let us again use the data of the relation of the 
iiiness to the water source: 



Number 
of 

People 
111 



39-40 
37-38 

33-:^4 
31-32 
29-30 
27-28 
25-26 
23-24 
21-22 
19-20 
.17-18 
15-16 
13-14 
11-12 
9-10 
7- 8' 
5- 6 
3- 4 
i- 2 



□ 



I" 

People 

People 
source 



i 



ill last week 

using this 
of water 



Well 
by the 
fbot^ 
path 



Well 
by the 
Head- 
/man ' s 
house 



Stream 
by the 
temple 



Well 
the 

tenple 



by 



Well by 
the 
paddyf icld 



Source of Water 



The bar graph allows you to visually compare the two 
statistics which have been collected. Statistics can 
be paired. Also, each pair can be compared with 
the others. 
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A dvaritages 
of This 



A great deal of information can be assembled and 
presented in simple ways. _ . 

Most pcbpic can uhdcrstahd simple ways of clarifying 
data or simple statistics. 

Statistics can be useful in piripbihtirig prbblcms. 



Disadvantages 



Statistics sometimes . distort the event being 
measured. For example, in tile case used above, 
it is possible that other factors are involved 
rather than water. 

The statistics may not have been collected properly. 



Non-Statistical Data 



1. 



2. 



Maps : You may want tP produce a map of the village 
in which you are wbrkirig showing for example, the 
Tocatiori bf pirbpbsed latrines, wells, footpaths, etc 

Personal Experience : People cari_be askedto tell 
bthers about their experience. Fbr example, if 
you are cbriceiTied with infant mortality you might 
bring tbgether village leaders and 6 to 8 mothers 
who have lost babies and ask their mothers to 
describe what happened. 



Advaritages 



Very easy to communicate. 

Often tiiis approach has a strong impact. 



A map may not pinpoint the proposed location of 
latrines sufficiently enough to .satisfy villagers. 
Personal stories may riot identify the real issues. 
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PART III 



HOW TQ DQ IT NANUAtS 



This bibliography has been prepared :for use by volunteers in solving 
on-the-job problems relating to the following issues: 



1. 


.00 


Health and Primary Care 


2, 


00 


Water and Sanitation 


3. 


00 


Nutrition and Food Production 


4. 


00 


Education 


5. 


00 


Economic Development 


6. 


DO 


Cbnunuhity Services 


7. 


00 


Energy and Conservation 


8. 


DO 


Miscellaneous 



All books are in English unless otherwise noted. 

The manuals selected for this bibliography were chosen on the basis 
of the fbllbwirig criteria: 

Target Popu 1 at ibh 

- is the targ(Jt population described in the manual? 

Task Analysis and Learning Qbj-ectives 

- Are the tasks described in steps small enough to facilitate 
performance? 

- Does the content reflect the task analysis? 

- Is the. subject matter accurate, complete and up-to-date? 

- Does the content emphasize critical issues? 

Format and O rganization 

- Are examples, tables, and illustrations used? - 

- Is the format easy to follow? 

- Is the manual easy tb read? 

- Can the manual be easily read by someone for whom English is 
a second language? 



-Validat ion 
- Has the manual been validated? 



IJt Lli zatibh 

- Can volunteers perform the tasks without expert help? 

- Can the manual be used by volunteers who have never done the 
work or who don't Have the basic skills which the manual 
mentions? 

Description of Equipment, Supplies, ^n d Other Re s^nrces 

- Are equipm3nt, supplies and other resources easy to use? 

- Are they easy to obtain? 

To obtain copies of the manuals, write to the publisher listed in the 
:itation. l£ you have problems obtaining a copy, assistance is available from 

The Center for Educational Develbpimerit in Health 
55 Bay State Road 
Boston, MA 02215 
U.S.A. 
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1/00. HEAtTH AND PRIMARY CARE 



1.01. Anndtatisd Bibliography of TeacHing-Lbarnirig Matcxials for Schools of 
Nursing and Midwifery. World Health Organization, Geneva^ 1975. 



"The ptirpbsis of preparing tliis specialized arid ariribtated bibliography 
was to liiake available to riurs is educators atid admirii stratbrs in developing — 
areas of the world a selected lisi: of pririt arid ribri-pririt iiiaterials, which 
would refl(5ct the extisnsive scope of the riUrsirig school curriculLun by 
presenting a selection of Up^tb-date arid standard teachirig/learriing 
materials which can be Used with studerits bf different levels bf 
preparation and for prbfessibrial arid sub^prbf essibnal prbgrams. Part A 
includes print materials; Part B, ribri-pririt materials." 

\ 

1.02. Akhtar S (Vol 1) and Delaney FM (Vol. 2, 3, 4): Lbw-Cbst Rural 

Health Care and Health Manpower Training. Iriterriatiorial Develbpmerit 
Research Centre, Box 8500, Ottawa KIG 3HG, Canada, 1979. 

"This bibliograr.ny is an attempt to coordinate information on 
non-traditional hPa.lth care delivery systems in iremdtis risgions of the 
^9?^^» _^?P^?^'^-^ ' / developing countries. The litei-ature abstracted 
focused primarily on new models of health care delive.^y, and on the 
training and utilization of auxiliary health workers." 



L.03. Benenson AS (ed)^ Control of Communicable Di.seases in Man. The Amr^rican 
Public Health Association, 1015 Eighteenth Street NIV, Washington, DC 
20036, 1975. 



^ This manual is an informative text for public health workers in 
official and voluntary he?^lth agencies who are concerned with the control 
cf communicable disease. The format of the presentation is standardized. 
Each disease is briefly identified with regard to clinical factors, 
laboratory diagnosis, and how it can be distinguished from related 
conditions. Methods of control are described under the following: 
new drugs, preventive measures, control of epidemic measures, inter- 
national measures. 
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1.04. Biddulph J: Child Health for Health Extension Officers., Port Moresby, 
Papua New Guinea, 1973, (available from the Center for Educational 
beveiopment in Heaithj ; 

This book has been prepared as a reference book to help the 
Health l-xtensLoii Officer in his ciiild health work. It .issuincs a 
throe ycviv period ol* hnsic ii*'NiJl'jn- f.isy lo r(\*nl. The 

tasks arc complex and the volunteers would need extensive training tr^ 
use it profitably. Language is complex, the format is hot easy to 
follow, although the subject matter is accurate. 

The worker would also need some training to use the equipment, 
supplies and other resources suggested. 



l.OS. Bomgaars M and Bajracharya B: Symp ton- Treatment Manual. University 
Press, Tribhuvan University, Kathmahdui Nepal, 1974. 

This maSuaJ has been developed for use by many health workers 
involved in curative care without constant medical -supervd-s-inDrir:^^^ 
the occasional supervision of medically-qualified personnel. The content 
includes the more common diseases , their symptoms arid treatmerit. It is 
very simple to use. Language is simple and the format is easy to follow. 



1.06. Corwin ML: Health Education - A Study Uriit bri Fecal-Borrie Diseases and 
Parasites. Peace Corps Iriformatibri Collection and Exchange 
No. PB 262606, 806 Coririecticut Avenue NW, Washington, DC 20523, 1976. 

"The purpose of this unit is to help the student reach a real 
understanding of how a persbri's habits determine his health, through 
a step-by-step learning prbcedure, this uriit is designed to present the 
knowledge necessary to gairi this uriderstariding in a logical progression;'' 

The content is simple. The subject matter is accurate. The 
format is easy to follow. 



1.07. Cox H; Midwifery Manual - A Guide for Auxiliary Midwives. McGraw-Hill 

Bbbk Cbmpany, Princeton-Heightstown Road, Heightstown, NJ 08520, 1977. 

This manual has been devised to help midwives to recognize and 
preverit deviatibri frbiri ribrmal pregriartcy arid labor j and, where appropriate, 
tb guide them iri the emergericy actidri to be taken while awaiting medical 
assistance. 

This manual is written in simple language, and as far as possible, 
techniques, equipment, and other information are listed or tabulated for 
quick and easy reference. 
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^ The tasks are described in small steps. The midwives can 

perform tasks without expert help, the format is easy to fdlldw, 
and there are many illustrations to clarify the text. 



There is a very helpful table concerning common communicablb 
diseases on page 183. 



1;08. rigueroa GV, Zambrana E-, Soto ML, et al: Manual Guia de la Auxiliar 
de Enfermeria en Area Rural. Division Nacional de Enfermeria, 
Ministerio de Prevision Social Y Salud Publica, La Paz, Bolivia, 1973. 

This book was written to help primary health care workers in 
Bolivia; The tasks are descri:5ed step-by-step. This manual is written 
in simple language, and, as far as possible, techniques, equipment and 
other information are listed and tabulated for quick and easy reference. 
Many aspects of the worker's activities are described such as: authority, 
role of the citizen, and role of the health worker;. This manual was 
jwriiten in Spanish; 



i.09. Fountain DE: The Art of Diagnosis for Medical Assistants. Medical 
Auxiliary Training School, Vanga/Kwilu, Vanga, B.P, 4728, 
Kinshasa 2, Zaire. 

This book is divide^ into three parts^ Part I, **Hov? to Make a 
Diagnosis"; Part iI> **Symp^om Diagnosis" ^this part helps the worker 
recognize the signs and symptoms of patients) _; and Part ill, "Community 
Diagnosis" (this part teaches the worker how to make a community 
diagnosis) . 



The author is knowledgable about health practices and living 
patterns in small communities. 

The tasks are described in steps small enough to be performed by 

workers, and can be performed without expert hfjp: Language is 

simple. The format is easy to follow. Equipment:, supplies, and other 
resources are easy to use. 
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1.10. Gadagbe E2: Cohseils _de Sarite a la FplilleAfricaine; Division de la 

Mere et de 1 ' Ehfaht> . Direction Generale de la Sante Publiqoe et des 
Affaires Socialcs^ Mihist^re dc_la Sante Publique et des Affaires .g' 
^ Sociaies, Lome, iicpubllquc Tbgdlaise, 197:s. 

^.-^ lilts iiKuuir : lias boon written wjtli tlie hope tliMl lu\iith workers would 
Y^'^^^'^ ^^'^ mothers in tlie villages about mother's health ailU chHdrcn's 
fieaith; 

The manual is divided into lectures. Each lecture has an 
objective list, materials required, arid includes a description of the 
main ideas; 

The content is simple arid the tasks are described in small steps. 
The worker can teach without expert help. Language is simple and the 
format is easy to follow. Equipmerit, supplies, and other resources 
are easy to use. 

The examples on nutritional issues are well-adapted to rural 
Africa. This manual was written iri Frerich. 



1.11. 5aiea J Snd Ase K: Manual _f or Community Health Workers. Ministry of 
Health and Family Welfare, New Delhi, India, 1977. 

The manual begins with a chapter on malaria and another oh smallpox. 
It does not describe the gerieral or social context in which these 
diseases develop. The. steps of each task are described clearly, and they 
are short enough to allow the perfdrmance of the task^ Some tasks are 
complex- There are not enough examples to clarify some activities. 
Other activities are simple, eriabling the worker to perform without 
anv expert help. Language is simple; the format is not easy to follow. 

The figures are riot displayed within the text; this factor does 
not favor easy understaridirig. 

This material is appropriate for people who already have elementary 
notions of health and who have completed primary education. 

Equipment, supplies^ arid other resources are simple to use. Of 

particular interest is the iritrbdUctibri of chapters on traditional forms 
of treatment used by the cbmmUriity and not incorporated in western medical 
practice. 
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"This mbhdgraph has I)ccri cdinmis sibricd. to stimulate debate, raise 
the levisl of cbriscibusriess arid prcmbte thjriking about the pharmaceutical :, 
subsigctibn within health, care.. It iz riot meant to be a '*how-to" manual 
but ddigs bring together in a simple source information for decision-makers 
who have neither time ribr easy access to widely scattered literature oii 
the subject." 



1.13. Health Centre Reference Manual (Vol. I, 11, III, and IV). 

Directorate General of Community Health, Department o^" Health, 
Jakarta, Republic of Indonesia, 1976. 

The objective of this manual is tb_ serve as a guide and as a 
continuous fralne of reference for health center staff concerning 
policies, procedures, techniques and methods. The manual is made up of 
four voluities, with a total of fourteen sections. The content is easy to 
understand. The examples, tables, arid pictures are interesting and helpfui* 

The tasks are described step-by^step. The staff member can perform 
the tasks without expert help, the referral system of patients is easy 
to follow and helpful for difficult cases. 

Language is simple. The format is no\: easy to follow. it is a good 
manual for those who have formal trairiirig. 



1.14. King M: A Medical Laboratory for- Develbpirig_Cbuntries . Oxford Medical 
Publications, Oxford University Press, Ely House, London Wl , 1973. 

This book has been written for laboratory arid medical assistants 
who work in health centers and district hospitals^ precisely the personnel 
who must investigate and treat many cdmiridri arid impdrtarit diseases. 

It is a very good book with a Idt of illUstratidris and tables. These 
are very helpful for understanding the cdriterit. The tasks are described 
step-by-step. The worker can perform tasks without ariy expert, help. 
Language is simple.^ At the end df the bddk, a glossary helps to clarify 
the meaning of new words. The format is easy to fdlldw. Chapter I gives 
a lot of information on how to read the bddk. The subject matter is 
accurate. 

Equipment, supplies, and other resdUrces are ridt easy to use arid adapt 
to rural conditions. This is good material fdr labdratdry workers in 
developing countries. 
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1.15: King M, King F and Martddipberd S: Primary Child Care - A. Manual for 
iicalch Wdrkcrs. Oxford Medical Publicatigris . Oxfb.rd Uriivigrsity 
Press, VValton Street, Oxfdrd 0X2 6DP. 1978. 

"This is a system df primary child, care. We have called dUr system 
of priniary child cafe a ^mlcroplan. * Thi s. mariua 1 . may be Useful by itself, 
but is likely td be much mdre useful, now that .it is integrated vvith a 
number of other components mdst of which are in a comparison volume - 
»A C^uide for the Cdmmuriity Leader^ Manager and Teacher,* which is also 
available from Oxford University Press.'* 

The subject matter is accurate and up-to-date, but the language and 
the format are not simple to understand. 

Some tasks are difficult to perform without expert help. 

Ilris is a good manual for volunteers but they probably need some 
kind of training before they use it. 



Lib. King M, King F and Martodipderb S: Primary Child Care - A Guide for the 

Community Leader, Manager, and Teacher. Oxford Medical Publications, 
Oxford University Press, Walton Street, Oxfdrd 0X2 6DP, 1978. 

"This is a second of two books dn primary child care. The first is 
a manual for health workers . This guide fdr the community leader, manager, 
and teacher has one major theme - quality df primary care: its definition 
and measurement, and above all its imprdvement . The guide is also concerned 
with the heed to integrate and imprdve a worker's initial education, his 
continuing education arid his supervision, to link his education and 
re-educatibri with service requirements and to abandon such old-fashioned 
methods as copying bff the blackbdard and-4 earning by heart.*' 

This is a very gbbd bbbk fbr teacher and training personnel . the 
pre-test and post-test are very interesting and very helpful to learners. 



1.17. Laugcsen M: _Better Care in Leprdsy. Voluntary Health Association of 
India, _C-14_Cominuriity Centre, Safdarjung Development Area, 
New Delhi 110016, 1978. 

This bbbk helps td answer sdme questions about leprosy. There are 
many helpful il lustrat idris td clarify the content. Language is simple. 
The format is easy tb fbllbw. The tasks are described in small steps; 
The. health wbrker can perform the tasks without any expert help. The 
^ subject matter is develbped with an eye to changing prejudices concerning 
tliis disease. 
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1;18. Macagba RL: ilealtli Cnre (JuiUeliries for Use in Developing Countries. 

Missions Advanced Research and Communication Center, World Vision 
Intcrnatinnal , 919 West HuHtrngton Drive, Monrovia, CA 91016, 1978. 



"This booklet is written for people in developing countries who would 
like to help improve the health of the poor in the villages, or in the 
towns and cities. It is not intended to be a definitive text. It is 
purposely done in outline form as a step-by-step guide to more effective 
health care:" 

A saiimary of the entire work is included. It is presented as an 
outline, and can be used to prepare tranparencies or flip charts' for 
lectures . 



1.19. Manual Para o Auxiliar de Saude. Centro Regioni.1 De Montes Claros, 
Secretaria de Saude de Minas Gerais, 1978, (available from The 
Center for Educational Development in Health) . . 

This manual was written in order to provide health workers with 
information about pregnancy^ labor and mother-child care. The content is 
divided into units. Each unit has an objective , and the content is 
described in simple ianguage_. The content is also simple^ and the tasks 
are small enough to be performed. The workers can perform tasks without 
any expert help. Language is adapted to regional cfiaracteristics, and the 
subject matter is accurate. Equipment, supplies and other resources 
are easy to use. This manual was written in Portuguese. 



1,20. Marnar R and Cummins A: Teaching Village Health Workers.' Voluntary Health 
Association of India, C-i4 Community Centre, Safdarjung Development 
Area, New fDeihi 110616, 1978. 

The manual is divided into two parts. The first part concerns the 
process for planning teaching of village health workers. The second part 
concerns the lession plans and curriculum charts. 

It is a good manual for workers in rural India. 

The language is simple. The format is easy to follow. Equipment, 
supplies and materials are easy to use. 

The step size is small enough tj allow work to be performed. ;^ 

The worker can perform the tasks without any expert help. 
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1.21. Storms DM; Training and Use of Auxiliary Health Workers; Lessons From 

Developing Cduntfics. American Public Health Association International 
Programs, 1015 Fifteenth Street NW, Washington, DC 20005, 1979. 

"This monbgraphy is written for persons responsible for designing and 
managing health care programs in the coiratiuriity. The iiifbrmatibn cbntained 
licre shbuld be pertinent to thbse at all levels bf health planriihg and 
admiriistrat ibn frbm the seriibr health, planner arid rcgiorial arid district 
health managers to the liiec'^cal br health bfficer whb is respbrisible fbr the 
planning arid admiriistrat ibri bf a prbgrain iri which auxiliaries prbvide sbme 
basic health activities iri the cbmmuriity, such as health prbmbtibri, preveri- 
tive care, arid simple treatmerit.** 

It is iriterided tb be a practical, useful sburcebboR bri ways to plari 
arid carry bUt the recruitment , select ibri, sUpefvisibri, cbritiriUirig edUcatibri 
arid evalUat ibri bf cbmmUriity health wbrkers tb prbvide a basic level bf 
health cafe. 



1.22. Stfaley PJ ynd Luong VN: Community Health EdUcatibri iri Develbpirig 
Countries. Peace Corps Information Cbllectibn and Exchange, 
806 Cbnnecticut Avenue NtV, Washington, DC 20525, 1979. 

This manual was designed to hgl^ vblunteers fulfill varied fbles. 
Parts I and II focus on fundamental health education processes. These 
sections discuss techniques and approaches for working vvith community 
members to plan and develop programs that are responsive to the community's 
expressed needs and goals. Part III of the manual presents another aspect 
^ of educational programs: that of transmitting information about health 
- .-^ topics. 

Chapter I, ''Knowing the Community," gives volunteers information which 
may be helpful in understanding the community and its health problems. 



The manual is not intended to be a ompl^te reference book for all 
diseases, health programs or methods. The content is organized from 
simple to complex, and from general to particular. The tasks are described 
in small steps, and the volunteers can perform the tasks without expert 
help. Language is simple; the format is easy to follow. Equipment^: 
supplies, and other resources are easy tb use. 
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1.23. The Primary Health Worker. World Health Organization, Geneva, 1977; 



The book is divided *into three parts; _P?rt I can be used by 
the primary health worker both as a learning text and as a working guide 
while performing his tasks; Part II is addressed to teachers, tutors arid 
supervisors of this health worker; Part III out 1 tries the rieed arid mearis 
for adaptation to local conditions; 

Task analysis and job descriptions are described. 

Part I was written to solve profijems; The step size is small enough 
to perform the tasks. The^ primary health worker can perform the tasks 
without expert help; Language is simple; the format is easy to follow 
and clear. 

Part II is helpful to teachers and supervisors. There are many 
examples of how to use different learning and teaching methods. 

Equipment, supplies and other resources suggested are simple to 

use. 



i;24; Verderese Mb and Tufnbull LM; The Traditional Birth Attendant in 
Maternal and Ehiid Health and Family Piaririing. World Health 
/ Organization, Geneva, 1975. 

This book has been prepared with the hope that health administrators ^ 
educators and other health workers would find in it some suggestions for 
their work. This book might be useful either in reviewing and evaluating 
programs, or in developing new ones, as well as in forming a link between 
locally-organized and centrally-organised health care systems. 

The objectives of the book are to describe the characteristics of 
this traditional birth atteridaht, to define his role, supervise him, and 
prepare guidelines for planning, implementing ^ arid evaluating training 
programs . 

It is a good book for vbluriteers who rieed to develop training programs. 



1.25. Werrier D: Where There is No Dbctdr - A V^illage Health Care Handbook. 
Hesperian Foundation^ Box 1592, Palo Alto, CA 94302, 1977. 

The iritroductibri gives brie a good idea for understanding the community 
arid its prbblems. 

.The guide fbr ideritifyirig skin prbblems is very helpful (page 96) . 

There are many examples arid figures tb help__iri und_erstariding the 
text. An example is: '^Hbw tb Give Medicirie to Thbse Whb Cannot Read" 
(page 64) . 
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Laiiguage is^Hmplc. The author is careful to use words known by 
the cdmniUnity. . 

This mater lill is appropriate for people who already have elementary 
hbtidns of health, and those who have the ability to use complex books, 
as well as indexes and lists of references, 

Btuipmerit, supplies, and other suggested resources are easy to use: 

The descriptions and comments on traditional medicine, and tlie 
wrbri*^ use of sonic medicines are interesting issues. 
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2.0i. A Sanitation Manual for Conunuhity Health Workers. Department of 
National Health and Welfare, Ottawa, Canada. 

This guide was prepared for the use of trained cbniniuriity health 
workers. An attempjt has been made to include irifbrmatibri that will be 
of practical use in their work, both at present arid iri ihe future. 

The main points described in the manual are: sanitation, germs, 
witer, disposal of human waste, and food storage in the house. There is 
a good introduction about "how disease travels.*' The subject matter is 
accurate arid up-to-date. 

Lariguage is simple; the cbritent is easy to understand, arid the tasks 
are described step-by- step. Equipment, iupp>lies arid other resources are 
easy to use. 



2.02. Daniels I arid Billau R: Cbmptbst-Toilets - A Guide for Owrier^Builders . 

Natibnal Center for Appropriate Technblbgy> P.O. Box 3838, Buttc> 
MT 59701. 

The author hopes this guide will iristigate cbmniuriicatibri> iricludirig 
feedback, while individual bwner-builders are started bn the fight track. 

This manual has beeri writteri to give the reader irifbfmatiori abbut 
cons tructibn, iris tallatibri arid mairiteriarice of cbiiipbst tbilets. The cbritent 
is simple. The tasks are described step-by^step- Lariguage is simple arid 
the format is easy to fbllbw._ The subject matter is accurate. There is 
a gbod chapter abbut ''Health Implicatibris bf_Cbiiipibst Tbilet Usage." 
Apperidix A - "Coristructipri Details for Wbbd-Fraiiie Cbmpbstirig Tbilet" 
gives samples bf materials which are necessary tb cbristruct a cblnpbst- 
tbilet. Equipmerit, supplies arid bther resburces are not easy tb Use. 
The vbluriteers will prbbably need expert help tb perfbrm the tasks. 



2.03. Ehliers VM and Steel EW: Municipal and Rural Sanitation. Sixth ed. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Princeton-Heightstown Road, Heightstown, 
NJ 08520, 1965. 

"This book defines the field of environinental control of sanitation, 
sets forth the important problems which confront workers in that field, 
and suggests solutions to those problems. This book should be helpful as 
a reference to workers already in the field, since it cbritains material 
dealing with the newer problems now confronting them." 
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AppcriUix A gives a useful classification of *Mllncsscs attribtitnblc 
to foods." The chapter .abbi!^ cdiiimUil tcalilc Uiscnscs gives useful 
ihfbrmat idri. 

There are good illiistratibris and the. forma is easy to follow: l*he 
language is not easy and is prbHubl y d i ff i cUl t for those for whoiii TiuM 1 sh 
is a second lajiguagc. This is :i good i*croi*oiii.*o l>ook Tor \ o I iiiU ocm-: . 



2. 04. Fannbn DJ and Fririk DW: The Cbht^nued Develbpment and Field Evaluation of 
the AID Hand-Dperated Water Pump. Office of_the_War oh Hunger, Health 
^Services Division, Agency for Ihterriat ibhal Develbprrieht , Washirigtbri, 
DC 20523> 1970. 



"This material permits findings based bn research carried out over a 
peribd bf several years bri the develbpment 'bf a simple, efficient , harid- 
bperated pistbri pUmp fbr Use in develbping cbUntries, It covers plunger- 
valve design, slectibn of optimum cUp material; and the evolution of 
cylinder coatings, fbbt valves, and handle pins and bushings." 

The manual describes two types of puirtps : "a shallow well pump" and 
"a deep-well version of aid pump." Appendix A provides "assembly drawings 
and parts list for both types of pumps." The content is easy to understand, 
arid the tasks are described step-by-step. Language is simple. The format 
is easy to follow. The illustrations are helpful in understanding the 
cbriterit. The vblUriteers will probably need expert help to perform the 
tasks because the equipment is not easy to use. 



I. OS. Glbwacki MH: Construction and Maintenance of Water Wells. Volunteers in 
Technical Assistance Incorporated, 3706 Rhode Island Avenue, 
Mt. Rainier, MD 20822, 1979. 

"This manual is designed to aid both the technical instructor as a 
training manual and the Peace Corps volunteer as a field resource reference, 
licch logical unit of instruction is sub-divided into the following 
c^itegories: overview, objective, tasks, functional skill, terminal 
performance test.- related information, lession plans. 

The chapters "Conducting a Preliminary Investigation" and "Designing 
the Program Construction Plan" are holpful for volunteers. Good ideas are 
given in the chapter "Defining a Water Well Program." 

There are good examples and illustrations. The format is easy to 
follow. Language is simple. The manual can be easily read by .volunteers 
for whom Ongliirh is a second language. The volunteers can perform the 
tasks without expert help. 

Equipment, supplies, and other resources are easy to use and obtain. 
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2.06. Hanun fW: Lbw-Cbst Development of Small Water . Power Sites . VblLiriteers 
in Technical Assistance Ihcbrpdrated ^ 3706 Rlibdie Island Averiuis, 
Mt. Rainier^ MD 20822. 

''The manual was written for Peace Corps Vbltiiltccrs arid otller cdiiununity 
developmeht workers. It has been prepared to eriablc the reader to assess 
the i>bssibil>ty nhtl desirahility of iristnllih}.* :i siii;; I I hytlroi^] oor r i c powiM* 
|)taut, select llie type ol' machinery most sni tabic i'ui* i us i a i I a t i on , anci 
order turbine and generating equipment. It should also serve as a 
guide in actual construction and installation.'' 

The content is simple. The tasks are described step-by-step. 
Language is simple. 

Equipment, supplies and other resources are easy tb use. 



2.07. Mann HT arid. Williamson D: Water TreatnieriT: arid Sariitatibri. Iriterinediate_ _ 
Technology Publications Limited, 9 King Street, Loridon WC2E 8HN, 1976. 

"The purpose of this haridbpbk is tb put tbg ether in a simplis arid 
logical form various aspects which must be cbrisidered wheri investigating 
the deyelbpmerit of a water supply arid sewage disposal scheme fbr a small 
pbnunuriity. This could _be a rural village br r.iriall tbwri br a schbbl br 
hospital situated too far frbm a piped system bf water supply arid, 
therefore^ requiririg its bwri sources^ treatiherit, arid .pipeliries, arid 
sewage disposal. 

"TI.e mariual is iriterided fbr techriiciaris , leaders br rural communities', 
admiriistratbrs bf schbbls br hbspitals arid others who wish to develop a 
water supply rrid sewage disposal scheme fbr their own use." 

The tasks are described step-by-step. 

The cbriterit is accurate arid lip-tb-datis. 

There are good illustrations and the format is easy to follow. 
Language is simple. 



2.08. Rajagopalan S and Shiffman MA: Guide to Simple Sanitary Measures for the 
Control of Enteric Diseases. World Health Organization, Geneva, 1977. 

L'^^^^.'^^J-^ ^^j®^^^"^^^ this guide are (1) to create an awareness 
of the supreme importance of sanitary measures in fighting enteric 
diseases, and cholera epidemics in particularj^ (2) to furnish an emergency- 
oriented program of sanitary precautions and measures to control and con- 
tain epidemics of enteric diseases; (3) to' prepare the planning in an 
emergency; (4) to stimulate the quicker implementation of long-term 
measures, on the basis of the benefits yielded by the simple measures 
butlined." 
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ft is intended for the use of professional personnel responsible for 
jmblic health and sanitary services in develo 

activities are described in small steps and a checlciist is given after each 
activity^ There are good illustrations , tables and examples; The format 
is easy to follow. Language is easy; The original draft of this guide was 
circulated to a number of experts in different parts of the world to 
validate. Equipment, supplies, and other resources are easy to use; 



2; 09 Rybczynski W, Polprasert C and McGarry M: fcow-Cost Technology Options 

for Sanitation. International Development Research Centre, Bex 8500, 
Ottawa Ki6 3xIG, Canada, 1978. 

L'T§i^_^9"^P?^^^"^^^?_^??fi"^?:Pi^i^^Yi^^_^"^_^^^?-^^¥^^ describes 
alternative approaches to collection, treatment, reuse and disposal of 
human waste. 

*'This bibliography is comprised of technical documents that describe 
experiences and contain data useful in the evaluation or implementation of 
a technology related to human excreta and waste water disposal. Emphasis 
has been place on low-cost, labor-intensive technologies appropriate to the 
needs and resources of rural and semi-urban areas. 

'*It is designed to describe to the policymaker, the administrator and 
the engineer the broad range of approaches to human wastes management 
available today.*' It is a goud annotated bibliography for volunteers. 



2.10. Wagner EG and Lanoix YN:_ Excreta Disposal for Rural Areas and Small 
Conunuriities . World Health Orgariizat i6n> Geneva, 1958. 

'*This .monograph is addressed to the public health administrators, the 
medical, officers of health, the civil_br sanitary engineers engaged in 
public health> and the sanitarians. They will find in it hot _brily 
technical data relating to particular rural excreta disposal facilities, but 
also information oh what is believed to be needed or tobe done in order to 
achieve success_iii programs of excreta disposal in rural areas ahd_small_ 
cbmmunities . The chapters ''Public Health Importance of Excreta Disposal" 
and '/Social and Psychological Implications of Rural Sanitation Programs** 
are fundamental for individuals who want to cievelbp sanitation prbgrams 
in small communities. The text was circulated tb forty experts in 
different parts of the world fbf their comments and suggestions. 

Language is simple. The format is easy to fbllbw. The subject 

matter is accurate. Equipment, supplies, and other resources are 
easy to use without expert help. 
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2; 11; Watt SB and Wood WE 



Hand Dug Wells and Their Construction; Intermediate 



Technology Publications Limited, 9 King Street, London WC2E 8MN, 1976; 



"This manucil will serve as a guide to those wishing to encourage 
villagers to improve the reliability and wholesomeness of their drinking 
water. It presents simply, but in detail, a range of technology suitable 
for exploiting ground water sources at low cost, with minimun sophisticated 
techology and with the greatest input of village labor and skills;'* 



The^ tasks are described step-by-step. Chapter 25 gives a ''useful 
source of basic information on hand dug well construction;" 

There are good illustrations and good examples to better understand 

the subject matter. T^e format is easy to follow^ ^^?Sy?g6_is simple. 

The volunteer will probably need expert help to perform the tasks. 



Equipment, supplies and other resources are 70c easy to obtain in 
rural communities . 
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5.9"0 NUTRITIGN AND FOOD PRODUCTION 



;.(}!. Brown J li ahci BrovNfii RC: Manuel Pour la Luttc feontrc la Malnutrition 
des Onfants : Un Guide Pratique au Niveau de ia Gommunaute. 
Task Force on World Hunger, Presbyterian Ghurch in the United States, 
541 Ponce de Leon Avenue NL-, Atlanta, GA 30303, 1977; 

This manual was OTitten for health personnel who work with prbblems 
of hutritibh in villages. The content is simple. The description of 
prevefitibn and rehabilitation centres is very helpful and ciear^ 'f^^. 
tasks are simple enough to be performed by the worker without any help. 

Language is simple and the format is easy to follow. Equipment , 

supplies and other resources are easy to use. This is good material for 
volunteers, especially those who work in rtiral Africa. 

This- manual was written in Prcnch. 



).02. Cameron M and iiofvander V: Manual on Feeding Infants and Young Ghiidren. 
Second ndition. Protein-Galorie Advisory Group, fjoom A-555, 
United Nations, New York, NY 10017, 1976. 

This minual is designed to help those who are working in the fields 
of health and nutrition. It is more a reference book than a manual. The 
content is general. The tasks are not described step-by-step. It is not 
easy to fdl low- 
Language is simple; subject matter is accurate. Equipment, supplies, 
and other resources are easy to use. 



1.03. Ghosh S: The Feeding and Care of Infants and Young Children. Voluntary 
Health Association of India, C-14 Community Centre, Safdarjung 
Development Area, New Delhi 110016, 1977. 

The aim of this book is to provide a practical background of knowledge 
to all .those concerned with health and nutrition^ it explains w preventive 
treatment and improvement in health and nutrition- of both infants and their 
mothers are necessary, as well as how this can be achieved^ The annexes 
are very helpful with recommendations on diets for different ages Cpage 83) 
and weaning foods and measures Cpage 106) . : 

The tasks are briefly described and the volunteers can perform them 
without expert help. 



This manual is also available in French and Spanish, 



The language is simple^ The format is easy to follow; the illustra- 
tions are helpful in understanding the subject matter; It is a good manual 
for volunteers, especially those who work in India; 
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5:04: Taylor Cii: Manual for Child Nutrition in Rural Indiji; Voluntary lleaith 
Association of India, C-.14 Community Centre, Safdarjung Development 
Avoa, New nelhi 110016, 1978; 

This riuihuiil has hccil aUiiptcd from thv i)ook that wms . written I'or Al^ricn 
by Urs. Maurice Kln^, l-elLcity King, and btliers. These writers arc out- 
staridirig authorities dri child nutrition. The Indian manual is based on many 
years of practical (sxj)erience at the Naran^wal Rural Health Research 
Center, Punjab. 

The examples of foods and meals are very good for vjorkers in rural 
India . 

The content is riot very simple and the tasks are not described in 
small steps. 

This book is helpful for workers with good f^nglish skills^ T'''^_ 
language is not simple. The workers need sonir- knowledge of nutrition as 
a prerequisite. The format is noc easy to follow. The subject matter is 
accurate and the examples ave well -adapted to rural India. 

Hquipment, supplies and other, resources suggested are easy to use. 
It is a good reference manual for volunteers. 



5.05. Shack KW: Teach^.ng Nutrition in Developini^ Countries or the Joys of 

Eating Dark Green Leaves. Meals for ^:iI lions Foundation, 1800 Olympic 
Boulevara, P.O. Box 680, Santa Monica, CA 90406, 1977. 

'This majiaal is a report from an international workshop on riutri^tibrial 
education techniques used in devcioping countries. It is important for 
persons who have a professional interest in hov; to prbgram, to communicate, 
to teach, to integrate and to evaluate nutrition concepts. Some of the 
papers, while by no means definitive , suggest innovative techniques. 
They are not theoretical, but practical. 

*The presentations are divided into seven sections: 

- A Philosophy of Education_, 

- Integrated Approach to Nutrition Education, 

- Nutrition Rehabilitation Centers/Training Auxiliary, 

- Nutritionists, _ _ _ _ 

- Mass Media Approach to Nutrition Education, 

- Educational Tools for Nutrition Education, 

- Nutrition Education Programs in Selected Countries, 

- Evaluation of Nutrition Education. 

**Tliese sectiphs rdpresent the topics presented at the workshop arid 
generally cover the types of riutritibii_ education programs found iff the 
field. Note that fbrmai education techniques were riot preserited , sirice the 
wbrkshbp stressed applicatibri to semi^l^ terate arid illiterate people.** 
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^.06. Attt'LclU 111): Uaisinj^ U;il)hits.. Vb 1 iiiitcc.rs ih rucluricjjl Assistjihcc fncor- 
pbratcd, 37(K) Uhbdc Island Avcinic, Mt. Uainier, Ml) 20822, 11)77. 

''tills mriuial i>rcscnts an overview of the entire process of raisiiij; 
rabbits - from selecting healthy animals to preparing proper foods to 
treating disease. A separate sectidri of the mariiaal includes step-by- 
step procedures for the construction of a hut to house two does and 
brie buck." 

The cbntent is simple. The volunteer can perform the tasks without 
expert help. Lariguage is simple arid the format easy to follow. Equipment, 
supplies, and other resburces are easy to use. 



3.07, ehakroff M: Fresh Water T'ish Pond Culture and Management . Volunteers 
in Technical Assistance Incorporated, 5706 Rhode Island Avenue, 
Mt. Rainier, MH 20822, 1976. 

"This hbw-tb manual is designed as a working arid teaching tool for 
exterisibri, agents. It is for their use as they establish arid/df maintain 
local fish pbrid bperatibris. The irif brihat ibri is printed heie tb 1) facilitate 
tecliriolbgy trarisfer arid 2^ prbvide a clear guide for warm water fish pond 
cohstructicri arid mariagemerit. A valuable listing of resources at the end 
of this manual will give further direction to those wishing more information 
on various aspects bf fish pbrid operatibns." 

The content is simple. A lot bf examples and illustrations are helpful 
inuhderstaridirig the cbritertt . The tasks are described step-by-step^ The 
volunteer can perform the tasks without expert help. Equipment, supplies, 
arid bther resburces are easy to use. 



3/08. Irrigation- Principles and Practices for Peace Corps Volunteers. 

Peace Corps Information Collection and Exchange, No. PB262747, 
806 Connecticut Avenue NW, Washington, DC 20525, 1976. 
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"This manual Has been prepared for use by Peace Corps Trainers and 
Peace Corps Volunteers. The contents are irrigation principles, water 
measurement, irrigation water control, drainage, irrigation planning and 
special information related to irrigated crop production and relevant 
problems; expianatio/ts for irrigation implements , plans for animal drawn 
implements useful ij^ ^xeid preparation for irrigation.'' 

To be most useful\ the manual should oe used duririg training as a 
teaching guide and instructional tool. Language is simple and the fbrmat 
is easy to follow. Equipments supplies and other resources are easy tb 
use without expert help! / 

/ 
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3.09. Liridblad CJ; Prdgraniming and training for Small Farm Grain Storage. 

Volunteers in Technical Assistance Incorporated, 3706. Rhode Island 
Avenue, Mt . Rainier, Mb 20822, 1978- 

»»This handbook is designed to aid volunteers in identifying storage 
problems and deriving solutions to them- Often, the improvement of 
traditional storage methods will entail the introductibri of new or non- 
local materials, along with new methods and concepts for their use.*' 

The tasks are described in small steps. The format is easy to follow. 
Language is simple. 



3.10. Liridblad C and Druben L: Small Farm Grain Storage (Vol. I - Preparing 
Grain for Storage; Vol, il - Enemies of Stored Grairi; Vol. Ill 
Storage Methods); Volunteers in Technical Assistance Iricorpdrated,' 
3706 Rhode Island Avenue, Mt. Rainier, MD 20822, 1977. 

^'Smail farm grain storage is a set of hbw-tb manuals. Together 
these volumes provide a comprehensive overview bf storage problems and 
considerations as they relate to the small farmer. This grain storage 
inforipation can be adapted easily to meet bri-the-jbb needs. It has been 
used as the basis for a grain storage wbrkshbp arid seminar in East 
Africa;" 

The tasks are described step-by-step. Language is simple and the 
format is easy to follow. Equipment* supplies, and other resources are 
easy to obtain and use. 

I 

( 
I 

3 11. Pacey A: Gardening for Better Nutrition. Intermediate Technology Publi- ; 

cations Limited, 9 King Street, Ldndoil WC2E 8HN, 1978. / 

»»The first three sections bf this manual describe prograins which aid/ 
women gardeners and otherswhb prbduce food directly for their families .J 
Section 4 discusses the illriesses associated with poor nutrition, and the 
vegetables most relevant to their prevention. Section 5, 6, and 7 are 
concerned in greater detail with vegetable crops and the practicalities 
of producing them is small garderis.'* ; 

The content is simple. Equipment, supplies, and other resources , 
are easy to use. 
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^i90 EDUeATidN 



1. 01. Agri ciilatural MatliLNiiatics for Peace. Corps Vbluritecrs. Peace Corps 

Irifdrmatibh Collect ibri and Exchange No, PB 2626313 806 Connecticut 
Avenue NW, WasHirigtbn> DC 2C5253 1976, 



"This manual has been prepared for use by Peace Corps Volunteers in 
sblyirig field prbblems . reqairing mathematical calculations. This manaai 
is designed tb convey insights intb. various agricultural practices and 
techniques. Each of the units of this test is complete and substantially 
self-contained." Each unit may be used as a review or as new material. 
The tables, diagrams, and examples are easy to understand. The foiSnat 
is easy to follow. Language is simple. 



• 1.02. Baucom Kl: The ABC * s of Literacy; Lessons Frbhi Linguistics. Hulton 

Educational PUblicatibris Limited, Raaris Rbad^ Amershain, Bucks, 

England, 1978. 

"This monograph has been Vvritten 'by a linguist who himself has had 
many years of practical experiisilcis as a literacy worker in Africa, 
The monograph begins by dealing with this question bf what linguistics 
is all about. The choice of the languagis bf literacy is riot merely a 
linguistic matter; it is ^ political matter as well." 



It is intended for use by middle-level literacy workers. 

Language is simple and the format is easy to follow. The subject 
matter is accurate. 



4.05. Beiialisine C: i^ractical Guide to Functional Literacy. United Nations 
\Educational , Scientific and Cultural Organization, 7 Place de 
Pont on oy, Paris 75700, 1973, 

, ^ \Whe purpose of the present publication is to meet the need to 
disseminate, in circles directly concerned with the theory and practice. 
oF functional literacy training, the fundamental principles and essential 
pedagogical methods yielded by the pursuit of UNESCO's Experimental World 
Literacy Program, at its present stage of development,-' 

Chapter 2, "Content Study," gives very important information about 
the intellectual profile of the illiterate adult. 

The bthcr chapters describe the pedagogical strategy used in some 
prbj ccts throughbut the world. 

[t is a good textbook for volunteers who work in literacy projects; 
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4.04: Boone E, Gildea R and Mbrari P:; Resources for Tesol Teaching. Peace 
Corps information Cbllectibri and Exchange No. PB295919, 
806 Connect icut Avenue Washington, DC 20525, 1978. 



•This manual is. divided into two parts: the first part consists 
of seven chapters, the first six of which deal specifically with 
resources (teaching ideas, techniques and suggestions) to present, 
develop and reinforce prbriuhclat ion , grniiunnr, voonliu Inry , rend i iiji ^ / 
writing, and conversation- There is an additional chapter on games 
as techntques for reviewing the language skills already taught. 

»»The second part of the manual, the appendices^ contains informat ion 
pertaining to the language itself. Each appendix presents information m 
one of the skill areas irieritibried above. The appendices are arranged 
to follow the same sequence as the first six chapters. Therefore, the 
first two appendices contain linguistic informatron pertaining to 
pi-onunciation, the next six appendices contain information pertinent 
to the teaching of .grammar^ etc. The last appendices are miscellaneous 
resources for the ESL teacher." 



4.05. Brown E: Literacy in 30 Hours - Paulo Freire's Process m Northeast 
Brazil. Writers arid Readers Publishing Cooperative, 1975, 
^available from the Center for Educational Development in Health) . 

The monograph was written to describe the literacy methods of 
Paulo Freire. It is a short article, but xt gives the main ideas 
about the methods. It is easy to read. In the end, two interviews ^ 
with Brenda Day arid Herbert Kohl further expia;tn the use of the methods. 



4.06. Burke RC: The Use of Radio in Adult fcxteracy Educatibri. HUltdri 

Educatibrial Publications Limited, Raans Road^ Amershairi, Bucks, 
Eriglarid, 1978. ^/ 

The purpose of this monograph is to provide literacy field 
workers with some practical aSvice about using radio broadcasting as 
an important and integral .part of their work. It is written to help 
the literacy field worker or organizer in his daily activities as 
he stimulates people p listen to the radio programs. 

The volunteer 'can use the material to develop programs . 
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.07. Casseres.E and Kirlew M: A Day With the Sharpes ^ A First Reader for 
Adults. Jamal Fotindation, 47b South Camp Road, Kingston, 
Jariiaica> 1979. 

The. aims, of this book are: to help the students to see more 
clearly how what they read relates to their own situations^ to give the 
students a sight vocabulary of 79 words as well as a riuiribcr of other 
associated words which they will learn through discussions, to place a 
greater emphasis on comprehension. It is the sec^^nd book of a literacy 
prbgrajTi. from the Jamal Foundation. The set has a Teacher's Guide, a 
workbook and the reader's book. 

Good material to teach literacy. 



Fuglesang A: Applied Gommunication in Developing Countries ^ Ideas ^^nd 
Observations. The Dag Hammarskjold Foundation, bvre Stottsgatan 
2 S-752 2D, Uppsala, Sweden, 1978, 

"This book may serve, if not exactly as a manual, at least as 
a small handle to hold onto for those who daily have to create 
solutions to a variety of practical communication problems," 

The author gives many ideas about perception development in =' 
illiterate people^ It is very important for those who want to work 
in literacy processes. Language is siinpJe, and tne fodrmat is easy to 
follow. The subject matter is accurate. The concepts are explained 
clea-rly. This is a very important reference book for volunteers. 



4.09. Khoi LT: The Expert imental World Literacy Programme: A Critical 

Assessment. UNESCO Press, 7 Place de Fontenoy, Paris 75700, 1976. 

T^^is book is an evaluation report of experimental literacy projects 

sponsored by UNESCO in eleven countries. Part I describes the countries' 
profiles. Part II performs an analysis of the projects in each country. 
The appendix gives some recommendations of the expert team on evaluation 
of experimental literacy. 

The report showed some mistakes made during the implementation 
of the project. 

This is an important report for people who want to work with 

literacy programs. It gives them some very important ideas and concerns. 
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4:10. Kirlew M arid Simbrie C: Heni^y Sharpe - A Second Reader for Adults. 

jamal Foundation, 47b South Gamp Joad, Kingstdri, Jamaica, 1979. 



This book is divided into 20 lessons and the order of the lessons 
must be followed. The aims of this book are: to increase the student's 
sight vocabulary, to teach basic punctuation signs, to review sounds and 
teach new sounds, to improve the students' writing ability. A workbook 
IS provided to accompany the reader. A Teacher's Guide helps the 
teacher in the planriirig of lessons. 



Good material to teach literac 



4.1i; Loesel WG: Help Yourself to Read, Write, and Spell. Educatibrial 
Development Cbrpbrat ion, 1976, (avaiJabie at the Center fbr' 
Educational Disvelbpmerit in Health). 



*This book is^^esigried to help the remedial reader and the 

foreign-born, especially the student who has advanced past grade 4 
without having mastered reading and writing. The pictures of. words 
in this book are thbse used and needed in everyday conversation in 
school, at home, and at wbrk." 

The simplicity of directibris throughout the book, the easy-to-read 

vocabulary, the progress ibri arid the repetitious work pattern for the 
units should enable most studerits to teach themselves, or to work 
successfully without the guidarice bf a teacher. 



4.12. Macers dD and tane MAj The Laubach Way tb English. New Readers Press 
Publishing, taubach Literacy Irtterriatibnal , Box l3l, Syracuse 
New York 13210, 1976. 



'These series of S manuals have beeri designed for teaching English 
to functionally illiterate adult speakers bf bther languages. The 
teacher's speaking, reading, and wfitirig skills. Each teacher *5 manual 
is^correlated to a skili book in the New Streajnlined English Series. The 
skill book is the student's text-workbbbk iri reading and writing." 



4.13 Morgan P and Campbell P: English Exercise fBbbks 1-^2-33. Jamal 
Foundation, 47b South Camp Road, Kingstdri, Jamaica, 1975. 

— -- ____ ^ 

These books are intended for adult learners. The books provide 
an adequate number of passages which give information on the variety of 
su^ects which are relevant to the student's day-to-day learning. A 
larie number of the exereises for each item of grammar are included. 

The complete course of three books is expected to be completed by 
the students in 9 months (6 hours study per weekj . 
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4 14 Singh S: Learning to Read and Reading to Learn. Ilulton Rdncatibhal 

Publications Limited, Raans Road, Amersham, Bucks, l-.ngland, l'.)7.S; 

"The mbrtbgraph is proposing a substantive mcthodologicai approach 
to literacy instruction; it also demonstrates how a particular methodo- 
logical orientation was systematically bperatibnalized into a system of 
ihltructibn. It is initially demonstrated . that the. whole set of teaching 
materials mUst be built around a theme bf interest to adults; Secondly, 
the authbr makes a distinction between two stages bf a literdcy program: 
learning tb read and reading to learn." 

It is a textbook helpful to volunteers that need to understand more 
about the literacy process. 

The cbntent is simple. Language is also simple. The_^subject matter 
is accurate. Good reference book for volunteers. 



4 15. Sbria LE: Alfabetizacion Funcional de Adultbs. Centro de Educacion 
Para el Desarroilo de la. Comuhidad ert America Latina, Patzcuaro, 
Michoacan, Mexico, 1968. 

Th^s book has been written to clarify some concepts about "functional 
literacy " In Chapter I, the author defines the literacy concept and 
describes the steps which are important tb fbllow when teaching literacy. 
The author gives us some ideas about the methods of teaching to read, 
and abbut materials appropriate for teachers or teacher-axdes . 

Language is simple, and the subject matter is accurate. 

. ' This is a good reference book fbr Vblunteers. This book was written 
in Spanish. 



4 16 Thiagarajan S: Programmed Instruction fbr Literacy Workers - Literacy-; ^ 
■ ■ in Development. Hulton Educational Publications Lim:ted, Raans Road. 

Amersham, Bucks, E/igland, 1976. 

"This monograph deals with a teaching-learning technique called 
•programmed instruction.' Programmed instruction is a process and a _ 
njpoiluct As a process ^ pfbgrammed instruction is a systematic approach 
tTteach ing . As a product , prbgrammed instruction is a self -instructional 
book, fiimstrip, test, etc." 

This is good material fbr Vblunteers who want to know more abbut 
programmed instruction. 
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4.17. Vella^JK: Learning to Listen - A Guide to Methods of Adult Nbhfbrmal 
c: Education^ Center for International Education, University of 
Massachusetts i Amherst, MA 01003, 1979; 

"This small book proposes to implement a new approach in adult 
norifbrmal education by indicating ways of listening to a group or a 
cdmmunity, approaches to sharing rather than transmitting, arid methods of 
problem-posing education: The use of codes, role plays, games arid 
folk material," 



Lariguage is simple, the format easy to follow. The subject matter 
is up-to-date. 



4^.18. Vella JK: Visual Aides for Nonformal Education - A Field Guide to the 
Production and Use of inexpensive Visual Aids iri Norirormal 
Education. Center for international Education, Uriiversity of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, MA 01003, 1979. 

. 'This booklet aims to enable field workers iri ribriformal educatibn 
situations to use available materials in creative arid iririovative ways to 
produce relevant and meaningful visual aids." 

This is very important reference material for vblUriteers. 
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5.00 EeeNeMie seveldpment 



S 01. Sasic e6Ht?ol of Assets - A Manual drt Prevention of bosses in Small 

Cooperatives. Cooperative Education Materials Advisory Services 
International Cooperative Alliance, 11 Upper Grosvenor Street, 
London WiX 9PA, 1979. 

"This manual deals with measures of control of units in small primary 
coSperatives, the type of cooperative enterprise most affected by the 
problem and most vulnerable to the harmful effects of it." 



5 0? Bottomley T: Business AritTiematic for Cooperatives and Other Small^_ 

Businesses. Internfediate Technology Development Group, Intermediate 
Technology Publications Limited, 9 King Street, London WC2E 8HN, 1977. 

"This manual is designed to enable cooperative society managers and 
staff, as well as officers in cooperative departments, to train themselves 
to do' the calculations necessary for the running of a cooperative business, 

"Part I of the manual is very elementary and intended only for those 
who:^l they need to go back to the beginning, Part il covers _ all the 
calculations normally called for in a cooperative society's business. The 
examples are mainly based on a cdrisumer's cooperative society.' 

The content is simple. The tasks are simple enough to perform step- 
by-step. The volunteer can perform tasks without expert help. Language 
is simple and the format is easy to follow. 



5.03 cooperative Book-keeping. £1. Marketing Cooperatives, 2. Consumer^ 

Cooperatives, 3. Savings and Credit Cooperatives, 4. Industrial 
Cooperatives). Cooperative Education Materials Advisory Service, 

international Cooperative Alliance, 11 Upper Grosveror Street, 
London WlX 9PA, 1977. 

"These manuals describe a book-keeping system with the maintenance 
of ledger accounts up to trial balance stage." 

The content is simple. The tasks are described step-bi-step. The^ 
volunteer can perform tasks without expert help. Language is simple and 
ihe format is easy to follow. The examples are very helpful m under- 
standing the content. 




5;e4; Ggden MS: Handbook for Cooperatives Fieldworkers in DevelojDing Nations. 

Peace Corps Information Cbnectibh and Exchange, 806 Connecticut 
Avonue NW, Washington, DC 20525^ 1978. 

^ "Seven sections written by experienced volunteers include: ah 

introductory section; cooper ativcs general concepts; cbbpcrativc organiza- 
tion; cooperative nianagemcnt, cbbperiitive education arid training; 
specific program-related infbrmatibri, aiid resburccs." 

T'his is an important guide for vbluritisers Whb need to work iri 
cooperative programs. 

language is easy. The format is easy tb fbllbw. The volunteer can 
perform the tasks without expert help. 



5.05. Manual on Fishermen's Cooperatives. Fbbd arid Agriculture Organization of 
the Uiited Nations, '^^ia delle Terme di Caralla OOlDO, Rome, Italy, 
(Unipub Incorporated, P.O. Box 433 New Ybrk, NY 10016), 1971. 

"The nain objective of this manual is tb highlight different aspects 
and stages of cooperative management anci admiriistratiori and tb provide 
information based on experience in the hope of helpirig riew cooperatives 
to overcome initial difficulties and established bries tb cbntend with 
modern demands,'' 

Seven sections written by members of the various cbbperatives include: 
formation and structure of a cooperative, the manager and his functions, 
management and training of personnel , financial services, cbbperative 
education, marketing cooperatives and supply cooperatives. 

The appendices to the manual are case studies of four fishermen's 
cbbperatives in widely separated parts of the world. 

Language is simple. The format is easy to understand. 



5.06. Olcbtt L: Guidelines for Development of a Home industry. National 
Techriical Informatiori Service, Spririgfieid, VA 22161, 1976. 

"This bbbk_attempts to describe the operations of the volunteer 
Rehabilitatibri Prbject, a handicraft project for handicapped persons 
(mostly leprbsy patierits) in Ethiopia." 

The content is_ simple^ The descriptions of the steps of the work are 
very interesting. _ Lariguage is easy, and the format is easy to follow. 
This book gives vbluriteers many ideas of a ''how-to-do-it" nature, with 
respect to the hbusirig iridustry. 
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5.07. Yeb P:. An Initial Course in Tropical Agriculture For the S^^^ 

Cooperatives. Intermediate Technology Pubiications Limited, 
1) King Street, London WC2E 8iiN, 1976. 

"This book has been written for those concerned with rural developmcrit 
programs in a tropical country. This book should help the reader to 
cooperate better with people wl>o know more about agriculture than he is 
likely to. This book is divided into four sections^ Soil and the Natural 
Knvironment, Fertilizers and Plant Nourishment, Controlling Pests and 
Diseases > and Animal Husbandry." : 



5.08. Yco P: The Work of a Cooperative Committee - A Programmed Learning 

Text and the Cooperatives Panel. Intermediate Technology Publications 
Limited, 9 King Street, London WC2E 8HN, 1977. 

"This book has been written as a guide for members and prospective 
committee members of primary cooperatives^ It deals with the basic 
facts about the Committee, how the Committee serves the members, and_ 
what loans can be made to the members of the cooperatives. This book 
has been designed as a programme i learning text with material tv/x six 
meetings of study groups, including the private study needed before each 
meeting. " 

The content is easy. Language is simple. 



5.09. Yburigjbhns BA: Cooperative Organization - An Introduction. Intermediate 

Technology Publications trmitcd. 9 King Street, London WC2E 8iIN, 1977. 

The purpose of this manual is to describe what cooperatives are, how 
they are organized, what they can do, und how they are related to other 
types of organizations. The content is simple, but the question of 
"How-to-do-it" is not answered. This is an introduction to the issUe. 
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6.00 COMMUNITY SERVIGES 



6.01. Ahclefsoh bS; Low-Cost iVood Homes for RuraJ America A Construction 
Manual. U.S. Departrnent of Agriculture. Forest Service, Agricul- 
ture Handbook No. 364, Superintendent nociiiiKMit s, U.S. flovcrmnoni 
Printing Office: Stock NUiiibcr 001-UUU-04U2 1-9, Washington 
DC 20492, 1979. 

"This manual is a contribution toward reaching the goal -making 

ecdhbmical improved housing more readily available to the rural families 
of America.** 

; The content is not simple^ The volunteer can't perform the tasks 
without expert help. Equipment, supplies and other resources are hot 
easy to use. This may be useful as reference material for volunteers. 



6.02. Andersen LO: _ Wood-Frame Construction^ U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Forest Service > Agriculture Handbook No. 73, Superintendent of 
_Dbcumehts> U.S. Government Printing Office, Stock Number 001-000-03528-2 
Washington, DC 20402, 1975. 

"This publication presents sound principles for wood frame house 
construction and suggestions for selecting suitable materials that will 
greatly assist in the .construction of a good house. It is also meant as 
a guide arid handbook for those without this type of construction 
experience." 

The cbriterit is not simple. The volunteer can't perform the tasks 
without expert help. Equipment, supplies, and other resources are not 
easy to Use. May be useful as reference material for volunteers. 



6.03. Basic Coristructibri Techniques for Houses and Small Buildings, Simply 
Explained. Dover Publications Incorporated, 180 Varick Street, 
New York, NY 10014, 1972. 



"Thiis training manual has been prepared for men of the Navy and of 
the Naval Reserve Whb are studying for advancement to the rates of Builder 
3 and Builder 2. " 

The content is complex. The volunteer cannot perform the tasks without 
expert help. The subject matter is complete and accurate. This is a 
good reference bo-^k for vblUriteers. 
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6.04. Gallant P: Seif-IIelp Construction of Orie-Stdry Buildinj>s. Peace (:orps 
Information Collection arid Lxcharige, 806 Cdntiect tcut Avenue NW, 
Washington, DC 20525^ 1977. 

»'This manual has bceri designed to help field vvorkers with little or 
no construction exp'-a-iencc assist a cdpiUriity or family to plan arid 
design a' one- story community building." 

the content is simple, fhe tasks are described step-.?y-step; The 
examples ^ind pictures are. helpful in uriderstandi;ig the content:; The 
volunteer can perform tasks without expert help. 

Language is simple, and the format is easy to follow. Equipmerit, 
supplies, and other resburcer. are isasy to use. 



6.05. Rodriquez C: Manual de'AUtd-Cdn.strUccion. Editorial Goncepto S A, 
Av CuanJitemoc 1434, Mexicd 13, D F, 1979. 

The mp-nual is divided iritd two parts: the first one describes the 
steps of hoUse planning; the second one describes the construction 
process. The secdnd part also describes the materials and quantity 
of materials risqUired. 

The content is simple and the illustrations are very well ddrie. It 
is easy to understand. The tasks are described in small steps. The 
worker can perfdrm the tasks without expert help. 

Equipment, supplies and other resources are easy to use. This manual 
was written in Spanish. 



6.06. Wolfskin LA, Dunlop WA and Callaway BM: Handbook for Building Hdmes of 
Earth. Department, of Housing and Urban Development, Office df 
Iriterriatidnal Affairs, Washington, l5e 20410, 

"This small book tries to take the newest techniques developed in 
modern soil mechanics and put them into simple terms so that almost 
anyone, anywhere, can have the benefit of the great amount df wdrk that 
has been done by the scientists." 

The content is simple. Equipment, supplies and dther resources are 
easy to use. 
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7.00 ENERGY AND CONSERVATION 



7;dl; Antoniolo PS and Farrar LC: Heating With Wood wood Stove and Fire- 
place Guidelines. National Center for Appropriate technology, 

P.O. Box 3838, Butte, MT 59701, 1979. 



"The purpose of this paper is to initiate some ideas and measures 
to be undertaken concerning the use of wood in domestic heating." 

The content is simple: The forinat is easy to follow. Equipment, 
supplies, and other resources are easy to use. 



7.02. Brace J, White RR arid Bass SC: Teachirig Coriservatibri iri De'i-elbpirig 
Nations. Peace Corps Information Collection and Exchange 
No. PB 292856, £06 Connecticut Avenue NW, Washington, DC 20525, 1976. 

"The goal of cpriservatiori education is to lead the public through, 
a series bt steps about nature^ land arid natural resources which, include : _ 
awareness, .uriderstaridirig, respect, respbrisibility arid actibri. This manual 
provides ideas^ activities and resburces fbr iricbrpbratirig cbnservatibri _ 
education intb day-tb~day community activities. It is structured arbund 
a local center which can be used to present ari bri-gbirig coriservatibri. 
education program by means of p>icture3 arid pbsters, exhibits arid cbl lections > 
films and discuss ibns. 

"The purpbse bf the manual is to help yblunteers and others to 
iricorpbrate cbnservatibri educatibri iritb. their day-tb-day community 
activities." 

At the end bf each chapter, there are good source materials about 
conservation. 



7.03. Douglas JS and Hart RAF: Forest Farming Towards a Solution to 
World Hunger and Cc::5ervatidn. Rodale Press Incorporated, 
33 East Minor Street, Eihmaus, PA 18049, 1978. 

"This book discusses the role of forests arid tree crops in farming 
arid offers detailed advice aria irifbrmatibri bri various ecbriomic species > 
the use of their prbducts fbr fbbd arid raw materials > planting _techriiques> 
arid suggest ibris and guidarice fbr the laybut arid bperatibri bf schemes bf 
forest farmirig. The ai;a bf the wbrk is to ericburage the_adbptibri of 
multiple-usage methbds arid tb "foster the iritegratibri bf fbrestry with 
farming to form brie patterri bf agriculture, wheriever this may be appropriate.*' 
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7;04; McLlarry MCi and Stainforth ;J (od) : Oompost, I'crtilliicr arid -Biogas 

Production I'rom liuman and Varm Wastes in the i*oopie's Republic 
of China. I nternritional Developmcmt Research C:entre, Box 8500, 
Ottawa KK* 3111), Canada, 11)78; 

"This collection cf papers describes the design, construction, 
maintenance, and operation of Chinese technologies that enable the Clnnese 
to treat human excreta, livestock manure, and farm wastes to produce 
liquid fertilizer, compost, and methane .^as." 



Language is easy. Tlie format is easy to follow. The tasks are 
described in steps small enough to facilitate the performance. 



Tliere arc good pictures and dia^ra^iis. Equipment, supplies and 
other resources are easy to use. 



7.05: Van Buren A (ed) : A Chinese Biog?3 Manual - Popularizing Technology 

in the Countryside. Intermediate Technology Publications Limited, 
9 King Street, London WC2E 8HN, 1979. 

"Gne of Gliina's recent achievements has been tlie production of biogas 
from agricultural wastes. Fermenting the materials in an airtight, 
watertight container, methane gas can be produced and collected for use 
as fuel for motors, cooking and lighting, and the liquid slurry can be 
returned to the land as fertilizer. Furthermore, digesting the waste in 
a closed container kills many of the pathogens responsible for common 
rural disease." 

Language is easy. The format is easy to follow. There are good 
pictures, diagrams aAd examples. The content is up-to-date. The tasks 
are described in small steps. 



7.00. iVcber, FR: Reforestation in Arid Lands. Volunteers in Technical Assistance 
: Incorporated, 5706 Rhode Island Avenue, Mt . Rainier, MD 20822, 1977. 

"This manual is an attempt to present some current, state-of-the-art 
exam])les of forestry programs in West Africa. It is based on_ the collective 
ex])eriences of foresters and of local farmers and herders. The text, 
which focuses on the broad subject of project impl ementation ,. presents 
methods and_ planning guides useful in the West African situation, or 
context. The appendices contain most of the specific information on 
climate, soils, plants, and trees in sub-Saharan West Africa." 

The content is simple; the tasks are described step-by-step. The 
volunteer can perform the tasks without expert help. Language is simple, 
and the format is easy to follow. The subject matter is accurate. 
Lquipmcnt^ sup»plies and other resources are easy to use. 
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8.00 MISCELLANEOUS 



8.01. barrow K and Pam R: Appropriate Technology Sourcel)Ook. Appropriate 
Technology Project, Volunteers in Asia, Box 4S45, Stanford, 
CA 94305, 1976. 

"This book represents an attempt to increase cross-cultural communi- 
cation among non-experts about small scale technologies that are potentially 
appropriate in a wide va.riety of circumstances, 0ur purpose is to pursue 
a selection of capital-saving, labor-using tools and techniques that 
already have proved to be of practical value." 



S.02: Fugjesang A: Doing Things .. Together - Report on an Experience in 
eommunicat ing Appropriate Technology. _ The Dag Hammarskjold _ 
Foundation, Ovto StiDttsgatan 2 S-752 20, Uppsala, Sweden, 1977. 

This book provides Irbservat ions on the 1976 Dag Hammarskjdld 
Workshop on Appropriate 'Technology in Village Development, held at 
Vudai Agricultural College, Rabaul , Papua> New Guinea. 

The methods used in the seminar are very interesting and the 
volunteers can learn much about how to do a workshop in rural communites: 

i 

8.03. Liklik Buk - A Rural Development Handbook Catalogue for Papua New Guinea. 
Liklik Buk Information Centre, P.O. Box 1920, Lae, Papua, 
New Guinea, 1978. 

"Liklik Buk contains a wealth of practical and access information for 
rurj-l developmeht_ih Papua New Guinea.v This book would be of particular 
value throughout Southevist Asia and in other tropical countries." 



8.04. Sample Curriculum for Service-Learning Coordinators to bse in Training 
Coinmuriity Agency Personnel. Nationa] Student Volunteer Program, 
806 Connecticut Avenue NW, Washingto.i , DC 20525. 

"This manual describes a 'Commuiiity Agency Seminar^^ This seminar 
is a one-day training program for community agency personnel who are 
managing and/or supervising student volunteers in their agencies." 
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8.05. Schihdler-Rairimari E arid LippettlR: The "Volunteer Community-Creative 
Use of '^Huiriari Resources., Uriiversity Associates Incorporated, 
7596 Eads Averiue> LaJblla, CA 92037, 1977. 

"This book has bceri tVrittcri to^be a Useful resource, stimulus, and 
guide for staff arid, vbluriteers, iri pUbil-G..^d private agencies. The 
authors expect the book can help^vblurite^rs^i^^ needed 
skills of inribvative. leadership, trairiership yarid administration of volun- 
teer activity. It will help the vblUriteer^def ine needed training materials 
arid will suggest apprbachsss to producing or locating them and using 
them effectively. 



8.U6. Smith i3M, Periria P arid Orme CN: Vbluritary Sectbr Pblicy Research Needs . 

Center for a Voluntary Society, 1785 Massachusetts AveriUe NW, 
Washington, DC 20036, 1974. 

"This project was concerned with defining the scope and specifying 
in some detail the range of policy-relevant research needed to provide 
the voluntary sector as a whole and specific kinds of voluntary organ- 
ization with knowledge and information that will aid in improving their 
effectiveness and efficiency." 



8.07. Village. Technology Handbook- Volunteers in Technical Assistance Incorporated, 
3706 Rhode Island Avenue, Mt. Rainier, MD 20822, 1978, 

"This handbook describes techniques and devices which can be made 
and used in villages. The table of contents comprises the following: 
water resources, health and sanitation, agriculture, food processing and 
preservation, construction, home improvement, crafts and village 
industry. " 

Language is simple. The format is easy to follow. The illustratibris 
diagrams and examples are useful in understanding the subject matter. 
Equipment, supplies and other resources are easy to use arid to obtain. 
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Naiiie : 
Date: 



Project : 



SITUATIONAL AW^ 



ISSUES 



Population 
i. a. Total estimated population: 



b. Age structure : 

• infants less than : •^le year 
old 



• children 1-4 



• other age groups: 

5-14 

15-59 



60 and over 



• classify age groups by sex 



male — 




5-14 




15-59 - 




60 and over 





c. Total households 



d. Average number of individuals 
per household 



2. a, 

b. 
c . 



Educa tibri 

Number of primary and secondary 
schools -— - ■ 

Other schools 



Percent of primary age and 
secondary age children in 
school — . 



POSSIBLE METHODS 



Library Search, 
page 75 

Field Surveys, 
page 78 



Field Surveys i 
page 78 

Consulting 
Experts , 
page 84 



METHODS YOU USED 



ISSUES 


POSSTHLK MKTUODS 


j MhTiiobs \i)v iisi:i> 








d. Studerit/r.each^r ratio 

e. Estltnate of adult literacy 

3. Living arrangemrints : Describe the 
most aormcrn arrangement (e) 

a. Type of houses: 

• walls (brick^ wood, bamboo) 

• roof (tile , zinc, thatch) 


Library bearch 
of existing 
studies and 
reports such 
as census 
reports i 
page 75 

Field Sur»'eys, 
page /o 

Consulting 
Experts , 
page 84 




• floor (tile, wood, ceraeht , or 
dirt - 

b. Average total floor sfDace per 
house 






c. Availability of electricity 






d Water nined "fntn house 






& Where cnnfeinp' ncpiirSi in*;'iHp nr 
outside 






f • Ventilation; window iri each 
room 






^. Availability of screens for 
doors and windows 






h. Bathing facilities; in house or 
outside 






i. Toilet facilities; in hbusie, 
outside latrines, no latrines 


I 




j. Water supply; always available, 
variable supply 






k. Water quality; cliean, not clean 






1. Source of water; well, spring, 
river or lake 
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ISSUES 



POSSiEIBtE METHODS METHODS YOU USELi 



m. Prevalance of fleas and other 
insects in house 



4. Health: SrmncD^ize data from health 
surveys if jxoaito^l^e_ov ask local 
health center staff to help you 
answer these questions. 



a. Distance to nearest health 
facility 



b . Are there periodic immunization 
campaigns for cbrhmbri illnesses 
(dyptheria, whooping cough, 
tetanus, Tfi, measles)? 



I^ich illnesses, conditions are 

most common (number from most 

conmon to least common: 

1 = most common, 5 = least 

cbmmbri) 

• excessive coughing/sore 

throats i colds 



• malnutrition/poor nutrition 

• vbtnitirig/diarrhea 

• worms, intestinal prbblems 



Field Surveys, 
page 78 

Library 
Research , 
page 75 

Consulting 
Experts , 
page 84 



# malaria 



a average life expectancy at 

birth 

• irilart mortality (birth to one 
year) last calendar year (i^e^ 
number of infants who died per 
1000 births. ^ 

• under five mortality last cal- 
endar year. Number of child- 
ren one to five ycai. s who died 
per iOeO 



ISSUES 


POSSIBLE METHODS 
» 


METHODS YOU USED 


5. Social setting: 




■ / 

Field Surveys > 








page 78 




a; tocal oultural 


practices which 






might affect a 


proj ect 


Consaiting 








Experts^ 






page 84 





b. Family structure 



c. Major religious gr blips 



d. Major caste class groups 



e. Cbmmuriity decisidn-makirig process. 
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POSSIBLE METHODS 



METHODS YOU USED 



f . Cdntnunlty leaders both formal and 

infonaal 



g. brgahizatibri of cbmihuhity 's 
gbverrimerit 



h. History and experience with 
volunteers 



6. Physical setting: 

a. Isa map of the cbmrnuhity avail- 
able wr.ich indicates rn^jbr 
bbiiridaries, roads, footpaths, 
ills, houses, rivers, agricul- 

l i^^ areas? Yes No 

"1 not, make one, ^ 



Field Survey^ 
page 78 

Consulting 
Experts , 
page 84 



ISSUES 



POSSIBLE METHODS METHODS YOU USED 



b. Major environmental character- 
istics which might affect yocr 
jsroject, such as climate, soil, 
rain, etc. 



7. Economic activities: 

a. Totai cash income of the commun- 
ity (estimate) 



b. Percentage of households with 
cash iricbtiie — — --- 

c. Percentage of community workers 
in non-agricultural work? 



d. Percentage of workers in agri- 
culture - 

e. Three major crops produced in 
the community 

1) - 

2) 

3) 

f. Average family size of land 
holdings — 

g. Kind of ariimali; raised for food 



h. Percentage of young people 15-30 
who are employed? — Who 
aire looking for work? — — - 
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Form //2 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



Uate: 

Project : 



ISSUES 



POSSIBLE METHODS 



METHODS YO!! USED 



What aire the chief problems _of the 
comniunlty? List in order of 
importance . 



Whar help vould villagers like? 



3. What assistance to the project will 
the coimnunity provide? 



Discuss ideas for a project with 
connnunity leaders. Do they -ij'ree? 



Field Survey, 
page 78 

Consaiting 
Experts , 
page 84 

Task Forces, 
page 84 

Technical 
Assistance , 
page 102 

Community 

Organizations, 
page 86 

Group 

Discussion, 
page 89 



Group 

Discussion arid 
Cbmmuriity 
Meetings, 
page 89 



Bargaining and 
Negotiation, 
page 94 
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ISSUES 



If not; how can the project be 
changed to malce it acceptable? 



POSSIBLE METHODS 



Group 

Discussion 
and 

Community 
Meetings ; 
page 89 



METHODS YOU USED 



5. Pioject Title: 



6- Project objectives and purposes: 
a. What is the expected butcbrae? 



b; Wh,' is this outcome important? 



Group 

Discussion 
and 

Cbmrauhity 
Meetings, 
page 89 

Task Forces , 
page 84 

Group 

Discussion 
and 

Community 
Mei^ tings , 
page 89 

Task Forces, 



page 



84 



Field Surveys, 



page 



78 



Observation , 
page 78 

Negotiation^ 



pag.: 
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ISSUES 



How will the project interact with 
the cotmnunity — check the box 
which best applies : 

a. No changes in community r— ■ 
behavior are required i — i 



b. Change in community 
behavior is required 

c. The product produced 
may be rejected by 
the comraanity 



□ 



8. If 3a, 3b, or 3c have been checked^ 
how will the issues be resolved? 



9. Pescribe the prbjf;ct in detail ; 
a. What is the project? 



b. Approximately how many people 
will benefit direitiy from the 
project? 



POSSiBtE METHODS 



Group 

Discussion 
and 

Community 
Meetings, 
page 89 



Group 

PiscUsslcvi 
and 

eommunity 
Meetings ; 
page 89 

Task Forc€M3, 
page 

Consulting 
Experts, 
page 84 



METHODS YOU USED 
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ISSUES 



c; Approximately how many people 
v/iil indirectly benefit from 
the project? 



POSSiBtE METHODS 



d. Who are: 

-the direct beneficiaries? 



-the indirect beneficiaries? 



e. What will be produced or developed 
in the project? 



f. Where will the projofct prodacts 
be located? 



10. Does the project have the support of: 
a. Necessary local government 



agencies i 



b. Your brgaiiizatibri? 



c. The c.onsnanity? 



Group 

Discussion 
and 

Community 
Meetings , 
page 89 

Consulting 
Experts^ 
page 84 

Task Force, 



page 



84 



METHODS YOU USED 
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ISSUES 


POSSIBLE METHODS 


METHODS YdU USED 








11. Ts there reiisbriali 1 e exnectAfclori 
that the project can be completed 
daring your assignment? 


Groiip 

Discussion 
and 

Community 
Meetings, 
page ^9 1 





j Consulting 
Experts, 
page 84 



Task Forces* 
page 84 



12. Is ^here reasonable expectation that 
necessary supplies and equipment 
are available? 



a. Equipment 

b. Supplies 

c. Community Managers 



13. Other Issues 



in 
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Name : 
bate : 



Project: 



Form #3 



D ESCRIPTION OF END AND BEGINNING OFPRdJ E Ct AND TASK S 



Write: 

Description of 
End of Project 
Hare: 
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Task 



Kvii'.( Task 
Pescripcioii 



0 u;rm 



f 



0^ - 



10 



17y 



]0 



Week -Clumber 



^r^^^^ 



-is- 



iurnber _ 



If your task will 
start in week 4 and 
be completed the next 
w<^p.k-^ indicate starting 
.yid .completion date ; 
uzing an arrow . 



16 



17 



13ri9 



20 



Individual 
Responsible 



Equipment , Se: icc-s , 
Supplies N'eeded 



c: 
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Task 
No. 


Brief Task 

Do an* f an 


Week Number Week Sajii)er \ 




\ 




3 


> 
4 


5 


6 


7 


o 
0 


K 




1 1 


12 


13 




i r 

15 




1 7 


* n 
10 


1 Q 


'>rj 


InGivtciual 
Responsible 


, , ! 

Equipments Services ^ 
Supplies Needed 


1 
















































2 
















































. 3 


































1 

1 
























































- 


5 












































- - - 




6 


■- 
















1 


— 







— 


— 


- 


















7 






































..J 








j 


8 
































- 


- 








:, - 


g 

















— 

































10 

















































11 






























- - 


- 
















12 








- - 









































B 

















































> 



X 



ST 
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Name; 

bnte: 
Project : 



Form //A 



COMPLETING A ^RdGR£S5-.ftl^-PR6fiHeT^^^ 



ISSUES 



POSSIBLE METHOIIS- 



1 . jgap-lf TiiTig o f Project Evai a^txon 

Are services/facilities llkfe those planned 
how available? For instance: 

Are equipment, supplies, materials -, available 
to begin work on the project? De.scribe any 
shortages . 



See Forth j?3^ page 41 



Are people resources available? Volunteers? 
Conimanity riembers? Describe any shortages. 



If either matarials or manpower are lacking, 
what alternative courses of action are 
possible? 



177 



ISSUES 



Have une or more of the goals of the project 
been parhially met? 



Have any of the tasks specified been comple- 
ted? If yes, pi vase describe. 



Pro gress Checks (These should be carried See Form //3, page i ^ 

oat* at frequent intervals daring the life of 

the proj ec t . ) : 

Are the tasks or activities which you listed See FeoU^>ac4c , page 110 

ill your implemetitat ion schedule (Form //3) 
being carried out? 



Describe any problems. Wliat remedial steps 
will you take? 



Are the tasks or .K'tivitios ybU listed in your See also Chapter V, p;ige 
impe imentation sclicnkilc (I'orm // 3) on schedule? 
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ISSUES 



POSSIBLE METHODS- 



I)i\si-rlbi-' aily problem areas, X'^Mii remedial 
stops will you take? 



r r o d u ('_t_ n locks 

I'.sing your end of project: d scription, list 
t;lu' products of your projecr, 

;:.^w will you know tliaL the producLs have been See ?v<i 

;u-hiovtH] aL Lho end ot Lhe pro:ject? P^ig'^ 

"st^ Form below: 



Measur.ibK- Piociucts at end of 
Projor^ (from page 48) 



How Fill Product be Assessed? 



If soTiu' :w-odtu't5v of your project were in place at the 
::irr -f rlie projec-t, you will have to compare the 



■rcu'ac r n . 



■ * r * -) ^ ^ ^ ♦ - - 

and cad of proiect with respect to those 
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Naine : 

bate : 

Project : — _ 

-CH ECK LIST 0F 4^0SSI3LE PROJECT PRDBbEMS 



i'ROJECT PROBLEM AHEAS 


EXAMPLES 


Hew SOLUTIONS 
WILL BE IDENTIFIED 




Equipment, supplies, 
or services in use 
are riot: sufficient 
or of {'lie. correct 
kind . 

1. Yes 2 

2 . No 1 1 


1. Weil drilling equipment 
will not drill deep 
enough - 

2 , incorrect fertilizer 
for gardens. 

3 . Books in literacy 
class inappropriate 

4 , No compactors for a 
road project. 


The project may have 
to be modified or 
changed to accorairib- 
date the equipment 
and supplies avail- 
able or new sources 
found. Considor 
these methods: 

1. Bargairiirig and 
Negotiations , 
page 94 

2. Techriical Assis- 
tance, page 102 

3. Practical Tests, 
page il2 I 

i 




Volunteers arid 
Community members 
lack sufficient 
skills. 

1. Yes Q 

2 . No ^2 


No Drie Knows : 

1. How to test and 
chlorinate wells. 

2. ^?hy vegetables will not 
grow in a village., 

3. The correct way to 
construct water sealed 
latrines . 

4 . Effective teaching 
methods for adult 
il7 iterates . 


The project itjaders 
require training and | 
assi stance ; consider 1 
these methods : 1 

1. Library Search, 
page 75 

2. Education, page 142 

3. Techriical Assis- 
tance, page 102 
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PROJECT rR6BtE>t ARiiA^^ 




HOV; SOLUTIONS 
WILL HK IDENTIFIED 


the product beihf^ 
produced by the 
prdiect: is riot beih^ 
used prbper'y or the 
community does not 
appear to be bene- 
fit ing from the 
pro j ec t . 

1. V.fs \~\ 


1, Children will not 
attend ail after scliooi 
remedia 1 reading 
program ; 

2. Villagers will not use 
lat riilGS ; 

:3. A vi 1 1'ige pbiiltry 
cooperative is riot 
erirbllirig a sufficient 
P'.imber of villagers. 


The: proj ect may 
requi re a cr i 1 1 . a 1 
assessment to deter- 
mine whether or riot 
the services are 
apprdpriace or 
whether or not the 
recipient of the 
services are willing. 
Coiisidor these 
methods : 

1. Croup Discuss ibris 
and Commun .ty 
Meet irigs , page 89 

2. C(M>.sulting Experts, 
pnge 84 

3 . Feedback , page 110 


The pr:;ject plan 
iihde res t imat the 
c; St of necessary 
eq ipment and 
sapplr'es, cr prom- 
i<^ed funds are not 
.2vai lab le . 

1. Yes 

2. No Q 




1. The ccnirr'it requirod fo^- 
a bridge wvM cosl far 
more than e^tim^teu i.ri 
the plan. 

2: The oacidv harve-::t 'n 
the ^/i 1 lage waci poor 
and the villagers are 
unable to provide 
i u n d s . 

3 . It s e etn'^. i mpo s s ib 1 c to 
I ise i n the i 1 Inge 
sii c lent funds f (^r 
[\iC ; .'^iKii^C of ;'Oge- 

Lab ''eedj 


may be riecestrary l 
to rev ' je the p Ian * 
and to scale d own 
the project or seek 
additi ona 1 sources 
of support. Consider 
tiiej^o me thods : 

1 H.'irgairiing and 
Ne^o^ • .! ions , 
pav;e 94 

:^ . Te c h n 1 c a 1 As s i s - 
t aiice , page lv^2 

3. Practical Tests, 
page 112 
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i 1 lagers do riot 
;i' .)«.\lr to be iritcr- 
i'.. : In wdrkiilp; ori 
t II ,»roj PC t , U55i ng 
t 'ic 't?suits or 
,>rociiic:t.s produced 
and genera J j y 
appear r:- have lost 
irit cjrest . 



1 . 



No 



□ 

□ 



t : ' ' i ^ I ?.ct IS nor 
: r i : • uianaged or 



1 



□ 
□ 



1. 7: llagers will riot 
^ SG a well cbris t rur- 
tcd by vbluritecrs. 



Villagers will not 
parr i-^: ipate iri a 
Ilia laria control 
pro J ec t . 

Villagers will not 
volunteer their 
services on a road 
prbj ec t . 



1 3. 



i. l a '70 ■ ::de f .-- '.v'ho 
. t . 1 s c? i to m a ["I a g e »_ ^ 
v ■ ' t are not Goin^^ 

'^o » 

Fxp e r f i s s L s r . ; I e 
p»"^inised by r.r.e 
M Lni St ry of He:: 1 th z ^ 
N'utriL i Induce t ion 
is riot ;;vai .io J e . 

S o m a n y v o J i n t e e r s 
l.ave Ici t f lu. or-j^TGct 
: ^- V it ;t-s 
c o n t i r • - L t V . 



HOW SOLUTIONS 
WILL BE IDENTIFIED 



Motivation and inf^r 
fist on tlie part of 
vij lagers may be 
important . 
Consider these 
ii.." thbds : 

i . Croup Discussiori 
and Community 
Meetings, page 89 

2 . Bargaini ng and 
Negotiations , 

r.^^^ OA 



page 94 



3. Providing Model 
xiehavior. page 97 



Effrcttve leadership 
is :t' i nipor t ant . 
It ;nay [)c necessary 
to rep lace or t rain 
the ori>z7nal leaders, 
Co'^sidc Lhese 
methods : 

J. Croup Discu:;sion 
arid Communi t y 
Meetirif^5=, P'^gG 39 

2. Bar^^aining ana 
Ner >t iaticris , 
pa 5:- 04 

2 . y ' uio Vii\a 1 . Ed u c a - 
t X on i *TC 1 ud ing 
bn-tho-ibb 
training, page 99 
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PRIUECT PRO'?LI>I AREAS 



n g r e e me ii l s which 
threatcr the pi^bject 
have (i'. VL' loped 
betwct 1 key groups 
in tl: project. 



t ^ rntj oi the vc i n - 
t: e e r y n p pe a r to h r 
indiflerent '"^^p 
pro j t'c C , an^-^ 1 * ing 
t V r. rk , no^ 
cor\ f or t: ab 1 c iii the 
V i I i age and as a 
rr'-ult., ihc proj^v-t 
i:as a iiit,.' turnover. 



A project iriay be 
developing a village 
health cisrter, and a 
serious d <5agreement 
ha*^ devetc ^ed e ver 
the location of the 
cenrar . 



A r 
mar 
cin • ■ 

sc i'ucLure ot 
group . 



y. ViF to 

prrduce 
igrt..-^ o.i I ..c 
Jie 



A coinmanity orgnii- 
zation created to 
pjan and manage a 
sanitation plan for 
the vi Ilage is 
opposed by sbrh'^ c f 
the village eiders. 



1 : Ovt i' a 'H-r i o J . >f J 

months , '^0 " . lup- 
t ee r?i i rr se* l t o a 
re-C't e V i. I . ..K ^- . The 
c .a;.' : !-0n days . 

2 . For;. J vol '"^ tellers 

... : . 1 i'.ot ^ A;k on a 
J at. r 1' iO ]jruj cc : . 

3. :uilc ^■ol^.ateer^ are 
reliK'tan:' to make 
h. ^ 



HOW SOLtlTIONS 
WILL BE JDrsNTIFIEb 



Conf ^ tcr bet* - en 
O'pro tng groups is a 
frequent occu ranee 
and the real. reasons 
for t;hc conflict are 
often hidden. 
Consider these 
methods : 

1 . v-roup Discussion 
and Communi ty 
Meetings , 
page 89 

2, Bargaining and 
Negotiation , 
page 94 

3. Technical Assis- 
tance, Goa :hing , 
Team Building;, 
page 102 



Volunteer motiv'afl' 
is an important facr.or 
in ;«ro j ec c success . 
Con'^.ider ' '.ese 
netliods n d -.-ling 
with volunteer 
prob 1 ems : 

1. :'^r-ni:p hx riission 
and Cotnmanitv 
Meetinp,9 > 

2 . r*jam Iki i Iding , 
pa)V: 102 

3. Bar^;alning an J 
Ne^.o c i a t ion 
page 94 
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Proj ec t : 



Fo m--/'-6- 



rESlGfil ^ AND C0 MF4£TI44a-F0LL0W-ur> AND 



IMPACT EVALUATION 



iSSUES 



4Uir :iBLE -MK^VQOg 



A: Fo] l(nv---ljp 

r er to each ma J ."/r oULcbmc b ' ^our project: 

la) '.v1iat arc your plans for continuation 
of maintenance by volunteers and/or 
communitv mepibers? 



. b) List tb.c tiasks for continu.ir ion of 
niai nt endncc . 



Chapter III, Task 
OrientGG Vl^.ining 
anrj Imp l enen ttit I a , 
page 33 



Diww a 



cirncCab]':' for fcj]ow-up. 



■■:^;e r^^ so Mr cos are 'leotied lo 
f o 1 ] [ \ - i:p ? 



■ r c'l r rii , p a w , ; '.v 
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21)) vnial niaccrial rcs' urcv^s are needed? 



jse Form, page 



■i) ]\nw will you, otiier voUntebrs and the 
comniun i t^.' Wenp rc ^ 'is an J . .uke irL*: or ti: ? 



■11) ) What will 'jc done? 



V-' Mow? 



EKLC 



18, 



ISSUKS 



POSSIBLE METHODS 



31") Wild wiJ 1 t^^ceivG reports? 



IHO Wlia.: wil l be rh^nr \.- ; f h findings of 
f ccoTlIs arid rc:'. • ■! 



) U'haL easy to niea'"i.'^'^* iruii'vators for 
i lip act evaluation 'vill you ciiose? 



> I'^M^M .viJ] you ovaluatc tlie nrojoct's 
jnipact? -Bi^iTor'^ ::ho project:? 

"^^^ B ^-^ □ 



page 1 ^ ..' 



Look 
s had 



■ 1 d S . r V l; y s , TKi ,.^e 8 
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3a) Wow wiii yoa document your results? ^ Preseritir'j Oanrx arid 

Irifbrifat. oil , r>age 115 



3b) What will ^-ou do with yoar results? 
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strict 1961 when tlie Ptac -* Corps was create';, nore than 80,000 U.S. _citi2ei^_have served 

as Voluhti^ers in lor- i ng ^rxjhf ries, livMx; and work ing . arong the people of the Third 

Wc^rici ar. ct-> I leagDes and co-v/orkcrs. Todav iiODU PCVs are involved in prbgrarre designed 

to i.KM)) strofKjtiTen Icxral r^^p^cilv to acic!rv':?s ?^lc^^_ fund^j^ntal con 

pr- vii — f ion, water supply, f>nc : :jy /<*lopne it ^ *';*.rition and health education and 

rt'j orestat nSn ♦ 



U^ret ..villi' I Hup^^, Director 

KC-V^.u-i Curran r^jx.jty Di lector Desi^iiSte 

Hi ■hcir.-l H. .-V**-'!!, Director, Ot t ict* of F>irxjrar- I.Jevf'iojr^-nt 



•r <«L\is ot t 1 (res : 



P.O. lO^M 
Suvd 

!.if;r».-vi 1 1.' 

P:Ci. b-^y 'jH2 
Ban 1 



f-.P 222. 
r-oCiakchort 



I slams 



Pr 1 va: e Ma 1 1 f-iay 



,"i'^n 1 a To 



S WAlJL^j\P 
P.fj.. •V>x 3^2 



